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Hopes of Ruhr agreement 

If anything will weaken the cause of democracy and 
clear a path for Russia’s westward march, it is a con- 
tinued split among the Western Allies on the subject of 
the Ruhr. the industrial heart of Europe. Many a sigh 
of relief will be heaved at the news of recent indications 
pointing toward some hope of harmony. In his note of 
August 9 to the French Government, Secretary Marshall 
proposed an earliest-date conference on the subject. 
saying he was ready to “receive and discuss” French 
views on Ruhr output and control; though he has no 
idea, any more than has Great Britain, of accepting the 
French demand for an international Ruhr administration 
in which, of course, the Russians would have a hand. 
Again, the French, although they stick officially to their 
internationalization thesis, explain that they are not now 
opposed to a higher level of the Ruhr’s industrial output. 
They object to the return of either the mines or the steel 
to the Germans, and want their own industry lifted. 
Left-wingers in the British Labor Party press doggedly 
for Ruhr socialization, which is another notion that does 
not sit well with Americans, especially with U. S. capital. 
But here again a compromise may be in sight, initiated 
by the Germans themselves. Six bills on economic re- 
forms, according to CIP, have been introduced in the 
British Zone of Germany by the Christian Democratic 
Union. These promise a middle course between socializa- 
zation and straight capitalism. Industries would be de- 
centralized, ownership and labor-management relations 
would be reformed, and the workers represented in man- 
agement itself. The most notable feature of these bills 
is the agreement CD leaders are showing about them. 
In the meantime, Russian policy toward the Ruhr finds 
itself obliged to shift; for a revived Ruhr over which 
it has no control looks quite different from one which 
would be the base of a Soviet-controlled and unified Ger- 
many; and it now is characterized by the Soviets as a 
“war threat.” while German Communists see imperialism 
in the Anglo-American talks now going on in Washing- 
ton. The simple truth is that Europe needs steel and coal; 
and the rest of the world needs Europe. If the “gap” 
between proposal and fulfilment in the Marshall plan is 
not to yawn into an abyss, the decision for a Ruhr 
working plan should be made without further delay. 


“Solvitur navigando” 

Did a pre-Incan race, shortly before the Christian era. 
carry its culture four thousand miles across the Pacific 
to the Marquesas Islands? Yes, thought Thor Heyerdahl. 
32-year-old Norwegian ethnologist. That’s how he read 
the records. And, in case there was a man from Missouri 
in the audience, he and five fellow Scandinavians built 
an authentic pre-Incan raft and pushed out into the 
Pacific off the coast of Peru on April 28. Their motive- 


power would be chiefly the Humboldt Current, assisted 
at times by a sail. Their announced destination was the 
Tuamotu Archipelago. On August 7 they reported by 
radio that they had hit it on the nose, rather more 
forcibly than they had intended, it might seem, for their 
raft took a beating on the reef, though they all got 
safely ashore. Their pre-Incan craft had brought them 
four thousand miles in fifteen weeks. Not so spectacular, 
perhaps, compared to Charles Odom’s world-girdling 
seventy-three hours. Former paratrooper Thor Heyerdahl 
is no stranger to planes, and he would not begrudge 
Odom his glory. Some future flyer may clip a few hours 
off Odom’s seventy-three. Only the pre-Incans know if 
they bettered Heyerdahl’s fifteen weeks. 


Osborn vs. Gromyko 

Blast and counterblast were issued on two successive 
Sundays (August 3 and 10) in the pages of the New 
York Times by Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy U. S. Repre- 
sentative on the UN Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Representative on the same 
body. With a directness rarely found (at least until 
recently) in diplomatic language, Mr. Osborn charged 
the Russians with obstructing the work of the Commis- 
sion by endless debates on procedure, and with clouding 
the vital veto issue by refusal to state their position in 
definite terms. Mr. Gromyko replied in his usual school- 
masterly fashion by asserting that the delays were on 
the American side; that the real American intent was to 
set up for the United States a monopoly in the atomic 
field; that Russia stands clearly on the “principle of 
unanimity” as embodied in the UN Charter. Back of all 
this lay more than a year’s debate in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. On June 6, 1946 Bernard M. Baruch pre- 
sented the American plan of an international control 
authority with wide powers of administration, control 
and inspection, and with no veto to protect offending 
states. Mr. Gromyko presented on June 20 the Russian 
plan of an international convention, with punishment of 
violators left to the Security Council, subject, of course, 
to the veto. On September 28, 1946 the Commission’s 
Scientific and Technical Committee turned in a cold- 
blooded report which, without saying so, made it pretty 
evident that control must be along American rather than 
Russian lines. On December 30, 1946 the Atomic Energy 
Commission adopted this report 10-0, with Russia and 
Poland abstaining, presented it to the Security Council, 
and was instructed to draw up definite proposals for con- 
trol. While this work was going on, Mr. Gromyko, on 
May 7. 1947, denounced the report which had been 
adopted 10-0 in December, and wanted the whole debate 
re-opened. Now in August, answering Mr. Osborn. he is 
still talking about the indispensability of “unanimitv”— 


i.e.. the veto. 
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The veto and the atomic bomb 

There is, of course, a case for the veto. It is this. The 
United Nations is not a world government, but a society 
of nations, charged principally with maintaining the 
peace of the world. The responsibility for actually effect- 
ing the maintenance of peace inevitably falls on the 
three or four great Powers. And no great Power at 
present can readily face the prospect of having to use 
its wealth, its military forces and the lives of its citizens 
against another great Power at the behest of a group of 
smaller Powers whose resources and responsibilities are 
comparatively slight. No great Power, that is, will com- 
mit itself to a major war except by its own will. To 
minor “police” action, perhaps, but not to full-scale war; 
for the disciplining of another great Power would amount 
to nothing less. It is all very well, say the great Powers 
in effect, for the smaller Powers to call for justice; but 
ours is the blood, sweat and tears that would obtain it. 
Hence the veto. In this sense, the veto is simply a con- 
fession of the low moral state of the world. But when 
the veto is used as a cloak for actual aggression, it is 
a totally different matter. It has been so used by Russia 
in the Balkans. And now Russia proposes to extend the 
protection of the veto to violators of agreements on 
atomic and other weapons of mass attack. The veto is 
no longer just a device whereby a nation can prevent 
its being drawn into a war against its will; it has become 
a device whereby a nation preparing for surprise attack 
can prevent interference with its preparations. AMERICA 
has always regarded the veto as one of the most serious 
defects in the United Nations; the advent of the atomic 
bomb has made it a grave and direct threat to world 
peace. It is not “realism” any more, but simple infatua- 
tion with obsolete ways of political thinking, which re- 
sists the structural changes, including the abolition of 
the veto, that would make the UN a surer bulwark of 
world security. 


The veto backfires 

On Wednesday, August 13, Mr. Herschel Johnson, 
deputy U.S. representative on the UN Security Council, 
told his ten colleagues that the U.S. had decided to take 
a momentous course of action. Nine of the eleven mem- 
bers of the Council have accepted the report of the UN 
Balkan Commission. This report lays the blame for civil 
war in Greece squarely at the door of Russia’s satellites, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. Greece is in “in grave 
danger.” A minority is attempting by use of violence to 
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impose a communistic regime. Russia has abused her veto 
power to thwart any effective effort on the part of the 
Security Council to prevent this aggression. The prin. 
ciples of the UN, which we sponsored, are being openly 
violated by Russia for her own aggrandizement. Our 
Government is prepared to take action under Article 51, 
which permits any nation, in self-defense, to act individ. 
ually or collectively to repel invasion, pending action by 
the Security Council. We will invite other nations to join 
us. Russia’s eleventh veto is backfiring. The implications 
are obvious. 


TVA slows the exodus 

The account recently rendered of the social effective- 
ness of the Tennessee Valley Authority, by its chairman, 
Gordon R. Clapp, is one of the finest testimonies that 
could be offered by any government agency in justifica- 
tion of its own existence. It forms an interesting com- 
mentary on the request made by President Truman, last 
October 28, for an increase of $13,000,000 in the annual 
budget for TVA. According to Mr. Clapp, for the first 
time in sixty years the South is developing sufficiently to 
keep its young men at home. Population has gained. For 
the first time since the decade of 1870-80, the population 
of the Southeastern States has increased more rapidly 
than that of the nation as a whole. Economic gains are 
registered. “In the last thirteen years,” said Mr. Clapp, 
“the area served by TVA electric power has made 
economic gains at a faster rate than the rest of the 
country; and the rate seems to be increasing.” Prewar 
increases in the rates for the number of wage-earners, 
for factory wages, for the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, for individual income and trade sales, seem to be 
holding up. Opportunity is increasing since the people 
of the valleys are putting their resources to work. This, 
it cannot be said tod emphatically, is not a matter of 
rejoicing for the seven TVA States alone. In view of the 
suspicions and criticisms which have attended the birth 
and history of TVA—which are still urged against 
the proposed Missouri project (MVA)—the change which 
TVA has effected in the South is indeed, in Mr. Clapp’s 
words, “of hopeful significance to . .. the whole 
country.” 


Rough sailing for ITO 


The preparatory commission of the International Trade 
Organization has not had any easy time at Geneva. The 
tariff negotiations have been long and cumbersome. At 
one stage of the discussions, congressional action on the 
wool tariff almost convinced a number of delegates that 
the United States was not sincere in its stated objective 
of freer trade. That hurdle passed, the latest obstacle is 
the possibility of adverse action by the Economic and 
Social Council of UN, on which Russia holds a seat. The 
Soviet Union—the one nation fully committed to state- 
trading—has no love for ITO, with whose objectives it 
cannot agree. That in turn poses a problem for satellite 
states, some of which, like Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
want to share in the benefits of the trade organization. 
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But states not oriented toward Russia also have difficul- 
ties. Chief of these is the desire—in some cases the 
necessity—for preferential trade, a procedure which runs 
counter to the full objectives of ITO. Already it is con- 
ceded that the charter must permit limited preferential 
trading as a stepping-stone toward customs unions. From 
all this preliminary discussion and the approaching world 
trade conference a working organization should result. It 
will have elements of compromise in it but, if it even par- 
tially curbs vested interests obstructing freer trade, some 
advance will be made. The important thing is that enough 
initiative and autonomy be preserved by ITO to raise it 
above the divisive factors disturbing other units of the 
United Nations. 


On isolating Russia 

Former President Herbert Hoover made some thought- 
ful statements on Aug. 9 regarding Russia’s position in 
the world of nations. He found encouragement in what 
he saw as “a mustering of world opinion against Russian 
policies.” “Russia’s instrument of ideological penetra- 
tion,” he declared, “is growing weaker in the world out- 
side Russia and her satellites.” Many recent developments 
bulwark that statement. Perhaps most symptomatic is the 
recent report that the German population in the Russian 
zone is showing itself progressively lukewarm to the 
Communist-run Socialist Unity Party; Party newspapers 
throughout the zone are complaining that but small per- 
centages of members ever attend meetings. Reasons that 
observers give for this decline in interest are that the 
Party has not by any means convinced the Germans that 
the Western zones are starving while they have plenty, 
or that United States efforts to revive the German econ- 
omy are “dollar diplomacy.” Similarly, Russia is more 
and more alienating any possible affection in Austria, 
most recently by blocking reforms in Austrian currency, 
which has been interpreted as a move to force inflation. 
But whereas it may sound heartening to hear that Russia 
is becomingly increasingly isolated, it is at the same time 
alarming. In the shrinking world of today, a nation that 
seals itself off from the life-current of international inter- 
course may soon become proud and gangrenous flesh. 
Soviet Russia has been festering in practical isolation 
since 1917; if the process speeds up, her surly loneliness 
may have no other purge than eruption. It does not seem 
strange, does it, to suggest that these thoughts lead us 
simply and directly to the Feast of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary? Her feast is August 22; she has promised that 
prayer through her Immaculate Heart at Fatima will con- 
vert Russia. Isolation will not be the solution; union will 
—union first in the family of the faith. 


School-lunch program for 1947-48 ° 

Before Congress recessed, a conference committee of 
both Houses agreed upon a $65-million appropriation for 
the National School Lunch Act in 1947-48. These Fed- 
eral funds may be used for food only, since the com- 
mittee refused any allowance for equipment. Into its 
report the committee wrote a sharp criticism of State 
legislatures for their lack of interest in the Lunch Act 


and a warning of reduced appropriations should this 
lack of interest continue. The conferees agreed that: 
1) the school-lunch program is essentially a local pro- 
gram; 2) the States have not done their full share in 
complying with the spirit of the matching provisions of 
the Act; 3) the Congress is authorizing the full food 
appropriation only because State legislatures have ad- 
journed without taking action on State appropriations 
for the program; 4) the Congress, in connection with a 
reexamination of this matter for the fiscal year 1949, is 
“now placing the respective States on notice with respect 
to their obligations under this program and that failure 
of the State legislatures to act in the premises will have 
no effect in determining the future requirements of this 
program.” This latter statement means that Congress will 
not in 1949, as it did this year, put up Federal funds to 
cover the deficiencies of State appropriations. Debate on 
the lunch-program appropriation brought out the fact 
that Utah is the only State matching Federal funds for 
food on a permanent basis. A few States appropriated 
funds to keep the program going after Federal funds ran 
out (e.g. New York appropriated $2.500,000), and a few 
more States approved funds for administrative expenses. 
Since the National School Lunch Act takes into view the 
good health of all our children without discrimation, 
and besides implements a sound social and agricultural 
policy, it deserves the solid backing of all the States 
and all the people. 


Clay report on German POW’s 

One of the many things we might think to thank God 
for is the proud record of the United States in the treat- 
ment of German war prisoners. It was not a perfect 
record. That would have been almost humanly impossible, 
considering the vast numbers involved and the interna- 
tional complications implied. We did turn several hun- 
dreds of thousands of German prisoners over to the 
French and lesser numbers to the English, and many of 
them are still being detained. But General Lucius D. 
Clay’s report from Berlin on Aug. 10 shows the magni- 
tude of our work in releasing German prisoners. From 
May 10, 1945 to June 30, 1947 the United States has 
released 8.010.007, many of the hundreds of thousands 
of German auxiliary troops having been freed within a 
few hours of capture. The United States thus becomes 
the first of the four occupying Powers to release all pris- 
oners. The British still have 267.000 in the United King- 
dom and 77.000 in the Middle East; the French hold 
several hundred thousand: the Russians have announced 
lately that they have 900.000, though they admitted to 
only 800,000 at the time of the Moscow Conference. 
Simultaneously with his report on prisoners, General 
Clay revealed that there is a manpower shortage in Ger- 
many of 311,500 in iron and steel mills, construction 
work, building-materials production, railway rolling-stock 
repair and all mining other than coal. It thus becomes 
apparent which nation is blocking German recovery most 
effectively in the matter of manpower. The Three-Power 
conference now going on to raise the level of German 
production could do much worse than issue a stern de- 
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mand—and take it before the coming General Assembly 
of the United Nations, if necessary—for early Russian 
action on the release of German POW’s. 


No census of religious bodies 

Unless Congress experiences a change of heart when 
it reconvenes in January, there will be no Census of 
Religious Bodies for 1946. Interestingly enough, the de- 
nial of $400,000 for the decennial religious census was 
not primarily an economy measure. Congress voted ten 
times that amount for a special census of manufacturers 
to cover the same year. Thousands more were appropri- 
ated for various other investigations and surveys. The 
simple truth seems to be that Congress is not convinced 
of the need for accurate religious statistics, or at least of 
the possibility of collecting them. For this some church 
administrators and pastors are in large measure to blame. 
Too many of them, especially among certain of the 
Protestant groups. did not turn in the data requested, 
and thus cast doubt upon the validity of the completed 
census. Preliminary requests for information on the year 
1946 produced only 60 per cent returns. The 1936 census 
succeeded in getting reports from about 80 per cent of 
the local churches. Such a situation is possible because 
the Census Bureau abstains from asking religious ques- 
tions in the ordinary decennial census and therefore must 
rely upon the data voluntarily supplied by administrators 
of local churches in the census of religious bodies. Fig- 
ures given directly by headquarters of religious groups 
too frequently prove inaccurate and incomplete; hence 
the only possibility of accuracy lies in direct recourse to 
pastors. Established in 1906, the decennial census of re- 
ligious bodies has for forty years supplied us with com- 
parative statistics on the membership, location, activities 
and expenditures of churches. In many ways it provided 
a measuring rod of the religious convictions of the 
American people. That the country at large is not more 
interested in knowing where it stands in these matters 
seems deplorable. Now the only hope for the census lies 
in increased pressure upon Congress by church admin- 
istrators and others concerned. 


Migratory farm workers 

During the hearings last June on bills providing for a 
permanent farm-labor program, one Congressman re- 
peatedly expressed surprise that we should take for 
granted the migration annually of tens of thousands of 
families in quest of agricultural employment. There is 
reason for surprise when one considers the conditions 
under which these people travel, are housed, fed and 
cared for, and raise their children. Most of us prefer 
not to think about the human misery involved, or else 
shrug it off as a necessary concomitant of contemporary 
commercial agriculture. Yet these people number in the 
hundreds of thousands. In August, 1946, for example. 
the Census Bureau estimates there were 355,000 such 
migrant agricultural workers over 14 years of age. 
At present no accurate records exist for giving a full 
picture of the migrant situation, nor is there an agency 
properly equipped to correlate the data in any detail. 
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But we do know for certain that the migrant problem 
is growing. as large-scale, single-crop farming opera. 
tions increase in size and number. The chief aim of 
large commercial growers is to have a cheap supply of 
such migrant labor available at the suitable times. During 
the past session of Congress, the legislation the growers 
backed would have established a program designed to 
meet this objective. Fortunately, religious. labor and 
social-welfare groups successfully opposed them on this 
score. The House and Senate agricultural committees 
were not disposed to aggravate the problem or to appro- 
priate funds for what amounted to a subsidy for the 
growers. Today, those really concerned about the mi- 
grants have several ways of proving their interest. First, 
they can encourage the taking-over of the migratory- 
labor camps by public and semi-public agencies or by 
non-profit organizations of farmers. The camps, estab- 
lished by the Federal Government during the depression 
years and the war, will now be liquidated in favor of 
such groups. Second, they can cooperate with those 
seeking the establishment of a national farm-labor pro- 
gram along the lines proposed in the report of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor, pub- 
lished in March, 1947. The goal in sight is that migrant 
farm laborers shall enjoy at least the minimum safe. 
guards taken for granted among other laboring groups. 


Christian mission from Moscow 

The Orthodox Archbishop of Leningrad and Novgorod, 
Metropolitan Gregory, our guest here since July 17, in- 
sists that the mission which brings him to our shores is 
the “spiritual union” of Russian churches in the United 
States with Moscow. But it is a fair guess that the bulk 
of his time and energy will be expended in the attempt to 
answer a half-dozen embarrassing questions which the 
whole Christian world, including American Orthodox 
“dissidents” from Bolshevism and all its pomps, has been 
asking since the end of the war. Has the Moscow Patri- 
“spiri- 
tual unity” of the Eastern Church by a profession of 


arch sold out to Stalin? Has he compromised the 


faith in a godless communist regime? Has he bartered 
the freedom of the Church for “protection” at home and 
diplomatic support for his “administration” in the chan- 
ceries of Soviet satellites? Above all, is it true, as Father 
de Vries has charged in the June Civilta Cattolica, that 
“to please the Soviet government, Church representatives 
have scrapped the foremost command of Christianity: 
love your neighbor?” Knowing the profoundly stubborn 
religious spirit of the mass of Russia’s people, we can be 
only mildly impressed by current reports from refugees 
that there are 29,000 Orthodox churches open in 90 
dioceses of the Soviet Union, with some 70 bishops and 
33,000 priests to serve them: that 400,000 persons re- 
ceived holy communion in 1946; and that Russian pulpits 
are loud in their denunciations of “materialism.” Metro- 
politan Gregory’s questioners will want to know instead 
whether the brave Christian flock in Russia is being 
“spiritually united” and fed by Christ or by Marx-Lenin; 
or whether the Moscow Church seriously intends to 
minister to it a monstrous combination of both. 
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Washington real 








Many months ago Republicans had wise-cracked that, 
once returned to power in Congress, they would begin 
every day with a prayer and end it with a probe. Senate 
and House Chaplains showed up fairly regularly, but the 
investigations came slowly. But this one seemed a nat- 
ural: it had big names such as Henry Kaiser, Howard 
Hughes and Elliott Roosevelt; and it had politics, party 
girls and lavish expense accounts. So the Senate War 
Investigating Committee went to work on supposed 
shenanigans in Kaiser-Hughes warplane contracts. 

But something went wrong. Builder Kaiser came to 
town, and instead of allowing himself to be slapped down 
he gave the committee a roughing-up. Elliott Roosevelt 
was supposed to be a pushover as the playboy who 
accepted favors from Mr. Hughes while urging a govern- 
ment plane contract for him; if he didn’t emerge exactly 
a national hero, at least the committee didn’t have the 
field day it anticipated. Then Mr. Hughes came along, 
again no playboy but a fellow of agile mind, blunt, tough, 
uncompromising. 

Everyone seemed to have torn up the script. Captain 
and crew had been elbowed aside and the passengers 
were running the ferryboat. The only witness roughed 
up was Hughes’ press agent. named Johnn Meyer. and it 


was fairly mild at that; and anyway his night-clubbing 
didn’t prove much about airplanes. 

Then Senator Homer Ferguson (R., Mich.), running 
the inquiry, suddenly called off the show until November. 
Senator Owen Brewster, who had been feuding with 
Mr. Hughes in a bitter, personal way, decided it would 
be nicer to spend August in Maine than in Washington. 
The Klieg lights went off, the spectators departed. 

There were many appraisals of what had happened. 
The first was a political appraisal—that the Republicans 
had set out to make a little political hay, point the finger 
(through Son Elliott) right at the name of Roosevelt, 
the White House, the Democrats. It had not come off. 
Instead, Republicans were embarrassed. 

Then, a personal appraisal. It seemed plain indeed 
that Messrs. Brewster and Ferguson had not helped 
themselves around Washington. Next, the facts about the 
plane contracts and the reasons why warplane deliveries 
were delayed. The truth is that the committee was just 
getting well into this, the real goal, when time was 
called. 

There were gains derived, to be sure. To many it 
seemed the Internal Revenue Bureau—or maybe Con- 
gress—should tighten up on a system which allows 
lavish party-giving to be allowed as deductible expense 
in figuring corporate income taxes. Another gain might 
flow from the highlighted fact that perhaps some standard 
rules should be drawn for uniform conduct of fair Con- 


eressional hearings. CHARLES LUCEY 





Underscorings 








The Catholic Tri-State Congress (embracing Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio), announced last week as taking place 
in Grand Rapids. Mich., September 12-17, will probably 
set the pattern for similar regional congresses in other 
sections of the country. Accordingly, its purpose and 
program are of more than passing interest. The purpose 
is stated in the Congress theme: “For Informed Lay 
Action.” Three means which the Congress will use for 
informing lay action are: 1) to demonstrate in a prac- 
tical way the nature and functions of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; 2) to bring together various 
professional groups for discussion of common problems; 
3) to adopt a program for using, to the fullest possible 
extent, the services of the laity in Catholic Action. 

> The first day will be given over to three professional 
groups: Catholic Charities, Catholic Hospitals and Family 
Life; the second day will bring together Education, So- 
cial Action and Youth groups; the third will center on 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; the fourth will 
bring together the Industrial Life and Rural Life groups; 
the fifth will be Lay Organizations Day; and on the final 
day the priests of the fifteen archdioceses and dioceses 
of the tri-State area are to discuss the priest’s role in 


encouraging and preparing the laity to share in the many 
tasks of Catholic Action. Evening mass meetings will be 
held on September 12, 14 and 16; and special forums 
are scheduled during the Congress on international 
peace, race relations, press and radio, Mexican migratory 
workers in the Midwest, Catholic theatre guilds, and 
ethical questions for Catholic physicians, nurses and 
attorneys. 

> The appointment of five new bishops has been an- 
nounced: Msgr. James A. McNulty, director of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and of the CYO in the 
Newark archdiocese, to be Auxiliary to the Archbishop 
of Newark; Msgr. Hugh A. Donohoe, editor of the 
Monitor, San Francisco, to be Auxiliary to the Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco; Rev. Hubert M. Newell, super- 
intendent of schools of the Denver archdiocese, to be 
Coadjutor with the right of succession to Bishop Patrick 
A. McGovern of Cheyenne; Very Rev. L. Abel Caillout, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Baton Rouge, La., to be 
Auxiliary to the Archbishop of New Orleans; Msgr. 
Roman R. Atkielski, chancellor of the Milwaukee arch- 
diocese, to be Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
> Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San Diego has started a 
$2,500,000 drive for a huge education center to include 
San Diego College for Women, a boys’ military academy, 
a girls’ high school, a men’s liberal-arts college, a grade 
and pre-kindergarten school and a major and minor 
A.P.F. 


seminary. 
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Britain girds for peace 


On August 6 Prime Minister Attlee came forward in 
Parliament with the Supply and Services Bill embodying 
the Labor Government’s drastic program to put Great 
Britain back on its feet economically. The Bill aimed to 
promote productivity in industry, commerce and agri- 
culture by fostering and directing exports and reducing 
imports to redress the present drain on British resources. 
The Government asked for renewal of powers to freeze 
labor and control production for national needs, similar 
to those granted it to prosecute the war. 

What did this bill mean in concrete terms? It meant 
a reduction of $48.4 millions in the import of food from 
hard-currency countries, and a severe cut in the already 
“austere” diet of Britons. To make up for this cut, in 
so far as purchases from soft-currency countries would 
not fill the empty shelves in housewives’ larders, it meant 
a gradual increase in agricultural production of 20 per 
cent by 1951-52, which would still yield only about 70 
per cent of what the British need for food. It meant a 
similar cut of $40.35 millions in the import of lumber. 
It meant an extra half-hour’s work a day in the coal- 
miners’ five-day week. It aimed at increasing the produc- 
tion of steel from 12.5 to 14 million ingot tons next 
vear. To provide transportation facilities where they are 
most needed. the bill provided for the introduction of a 
system of priorities on the movement of freight. And the 
average Briton would have to forego more often the “lux- 
ury of tobacco. 

All the import cuts would deprive American exporters 
of lucrative foreign trade. But the 75-per-cent tax on 
American films would be the most direct blow. The 
American film industry announced that if this measure 
were passed, it would stop exporting movies to Britain. 
The American movie industry depends entirely on ex- 
ports for profits, and Britain has been the largest im- 
porter of our films. 

Finally. Mr. Attlee proposed to lighten the costs of 
Britain’s military establishment by reducing the size of 
armies of occupation by 80,000 men by March, 1948. 
thereby freeing them for productive work at home. 

Opposition to this drastic measure proved surprisingly 
strong. The Conservatives, led by Mr. Churchill, were 
joined by the Liberals. They argued that such a pro- 
gram offered no assurance of surmounting the crisis. 
Less expected was the threatened revolt of a hundred 
left-wing Laborites, who feared that the Government was 
losing sight of its commitment to transform Britain into 
a Socialist economy. When Sir Stafford Cripps gave them 
assurances on this point the Bill was passed by a vote of 
318-170, the left-wingers giving it their support. 

Mr. Attlee’s radio broadcast of August 10 was heart- 
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ening in two respects. He announced that Great Britain 
would have to stand on its own feet, and he exhorted his 
countrymen to make sacrifices to save their way of life 
with its “spiritual values which far transcend in impor- 
tance its material basis.” 

Secretary of State Marshall responded to Britain’s 
crisis by offering to talk over the restrictive clauses in 
the American loan which are embarrassing her. 

But we cannot blind ourselves to the deep-seated causes 
of Britain’s plight. Her people underwent the hardest 
tests of a harrowing war in the hope of a brighter day 
than they had ever known. The country lacks the wealth 
to realize these hopes. Labor there, as everywhere, looks 
for higher rewards for less work. However desirable, this 
goal is beyond Britain’s reach in the years before her, 
National solidarity will have severe strains to endure 
before the dawning of a better life for all in “the jewel 
set in the sea.” The Socialist experiment is running into 
heavy weather. But no one should rejoice before he is 


sure of what would replace it. 


Continental hearing at Rio 


Still trying hard to deserve the blessed title of a com- 
munity of Good Neighbors, the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are assembled at picturesque Rio de Janeiro 
this week to settle by “regional agreement” the unfinished 
husiness of hemisphere defense projected two years ago 
at Chapultepec. Among other promising auguries of a 
successful family gathering, it is good to see Argentina 
come back to the table with a flourish that most norte- 
americanos would call a bang. Much hope, amid some 
bewilderment, has been generated by the friendly ex- 
pression of solidarity in the constructive peace aims of 
the Continent embodied in her July 6 “Note to the Na- 
tions,” made public two weeks before the opening of the 
Rio conference. 

The bewilderment doubtless stemmed from surprise 
that another formal statement of “peaceful intentions” 
by a great Christian nation should have been deemed 
necessary at this time, when the clamor is thick about 
us for production’ and exchange (or outright giving) 
of food, fuel and clothing for the world family. 

On the abstract ground of “Christian principles for 
peace” the nations of the Americas have never been very 
far apart, nor indeed far from the position of the Holy 
See, naturally and sympathetically cited in the Argen- 
tinian declaration. Secretary Marshall was able to point 
out, in his reply, that the United States, in common 
with many other UN members, not only stands com- 
mitted to these freshly-phrased principles of internal and 
international peace, but continues to make “considerable 
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material sacrifices” to implement them. All genuine peace- 
loving Powers, the Vatican among them, will join our 
Secretary of State in “welcoming the opportunity for 
cooperating in a practical sense with Argentine for the 
realization of peaceful ideals and purposes.” 

What form shall this necessary “practical cooperation” 
take? Is Argentina proposing a new alignment of self- 
styled “pacifist” nations, equipped with a new charter 
wh new “recommendations” for world peace, on the 
fringe of our present weak and battered international 
organization? Are the Americas to line up strategically 
in a “third position,” midway between the ideological 
extremes of “capitalism” and “communism?” Not a 
few have read such a “program” between the lines of 
Foreign Minister Bramuglia’s “Note,” which goes much 
farther than a mere declaration of peaceful intent, and 
ends with a resolution “summoning” all peoples of the 
world to subscribe with us to a new formula for “inter- 
national political normality, economic security, social 
justice and spiritual pacification.” 

We hope the “third party” theory is wrong. Argen- 
tina’s “third position,” when clarified, may prove to have 
the merit of spelling out a more vigorous, detailed and 
Christian statement of peace principles and purposes 
than even the UN charter provides. As such its main 
features could readily be incorporated into the preamble 
or text of the Pan-American agreements we hope for at 
Rio in September (treaty draft) or at Bogota in January 
(treaty integration), thus providing the broader com- 
munity of the United Nations with a fresh positive 
element of stability, equilibrium and possible reform. 

Argentina should be accorded, respectfully and hope- 
fully, the “continental hearing” for which her “Note” 
pleads. Solidarity in performance is indeed the crucial 
need of the hour, in the new world as in the old. But it 
would be tragic if regional agreement to act now were 
to be compromised by a declaration of diffidence toward 
the United Nations on a continental scale, or by the 
merest suspicion of weakness or duplicity in our common 
hemispheric resolve to clear the air of the twin plagues 
of resurgent fascism and rampant communism. 


Restricted output in housing 


Last winter, when the drive was on to have all Federal 
controls in the housing field removed, we heard much of 
how decontrol would stimulate production. But since then 
the Rent-Control Extension Act, signed by the President 
as the lesser of two evils on June 30, removed practically 
all remaining restrictions on materials. Moreover, despite 
the deceptive name, the act marked the end of anything 
like effective control of rents. Theoretically, according 
to the argument of real-estate and building spokesmen, 
the construction industry should be booming in an un- 
precedented effort to supply the homes needed by Ameri- 
cans. Actually such is not the case. 

On paper the total value of new construction begun 
grows by the month. In July, 1947, for example, new 
Private residential construction begun amounted to $415 


million, as against $382 million in June, and $324 million 
in July 1946. There are approximately 300,000 more 
construction employes than a year ago. It all looks 
promising until one recalls that there are no signs of a 
definite increase in the number of permanent dwellings 
started. During the first four months of 1947 fewer houses 
were started than during the same period of 1946. 

What gains the construction industry has made are 
chiefly in the area of street and highway work, public 
utilities and farm construction. Increased output in resi- 
dential construction awaits the time when the industry 
finds the answer to mounting costs. It will also have to 
remove some of the restrictive factors which are largely 
of its own making. 

So far as materials are concerned, the industry is 
caught up in the inflationary spiral which bedevils our 
whole economy. Substantial increases in production of 
some materials are offset by shortages which persist in 
lumber and iron and steel products. Every such shortage 
means added opportunity for increased prices, and results 
in costly delays while scarce materials are sought. For 
this predicament the industry is partially to blame. It has 
in very few instances encouraged efficient mass produc- 
tion of materials. 

More serious, from the standpoint of meeting long- 
range housing shortages, is the philosophy of scarcity 
which guides the thinking of both labor and management 
within the building industry. Antiquated and restrictive 
local building regulations—in many instances originally 
introduced for self-interested motives by industry mem- 
bers—impede efficient, low-cost production. To get the 
building codes modified, initiative and leadership are re- 
quired on the part of the industry. 

Experimentation with low-cost, mass-produced housing 
units is not looked upon with favor by the industry 
generally. Low-interest, long-term "loans guaranteed by 
the government are usually labeled inflationary — al- 
though it is difficult to imagine anything more inflation- 
ary than present prices asked by builders. An increased 
amount of public housing for low-income groups, or 
government subsidies for moderate-income projects, 
meets with industry disapproval, although on their own 
admission private builders can do nothing for the first 
group and find it difficult to meet the needs of middle- 
income families. The real-estate and builders interests 
have consistently opposed a Federal housing program to 
accomplish any of the above objectives. 

Another restrictive factor is the outlook of the building 
trades. The apprentice system remains inadequate for 
present manpower needs. The multiplicity of unions— 
at times engaging in jurisdictional disputes—makes plan- 
ning difficult. Emphasis upon hour rather than annual 
wage-rates invites higher costs. Restrictions upon output, 
and at times hiring methods demanded by union regula- 
tions, stand in the way of cheaper production. 

There is no sign of a break for the home-seeking 
public. The construction industry still adheres to a pat- 
tern followed after World War I. Unless it reforms, we 
can look for a short-lived boom, with insufferably high 
prices, and then collapse such as occurred in the ’thirties. 
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Wisdom from Yale 


The papers have recently been highlighting Yale's new 
course of studies as “revolutionary” and as made to 
order for the atomic age. Well, it is neither of these 
things; and we may be thankful for that. Back in 1940, 
it was, that a faculty committee at Yale began developing 
the new course, which was adopted by the whole faculty 
in the spring of 1945—before Hiroshima. 

Accordingly it is more accurate simply to say in the 
words of the report that the 1945 curriculum is the com- 
pletion of the attempt, begun as early as 1931, to “restore 
some sort of order and coherence into the very much 
richer but increasingly chaotic college offerings” which 
had grown out of President Eliot’s “free electives” pro- 
gram. 

Briefly, the new course of studies, put into effect with 
the 1946 class of freshmen candidates for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, embraces three plans: a “Standard Pro- 
gram” for the great bulk (perhaps 85 per cent) of 
students; the “Scholars of the House” program, which 
is an honors plan for juniors and seniors only; and an 
“Experimental Program,” not yet inaugurated, which 
emphasizes control and integration (through philosophy ) 
of the student’s four-year curriculum. 

It is the “Standard Program” which is of most signi- 
ficance, both because it is designed for the majority and 
because its main elements enter into the other programs. 
It lays down nine requirements in “basic” studies and in 
“distribution,” a major field for junior and senior con- 
centration and a program of required summer reading. 
Basic subject requirements are English, a modern 
language, and systematic thinking. Choice of the modern 
language is allowed; and for training in systematic 
thinking the student may elect mathematics, logic or 
linguistics. “Distribution” requirements (to give breadth 
to the student’s education) are two courses in science, 
and one each in social science, classical civilization, 
literature, music and art, and “Integration.” 

Four features of this new Yale curriculum strike one 
as unusually wise contributions to contemporary educa- 
tional thought. First, its position on science; second. the 
training in systematic thinking; third, the courses in 
integration; lastly, the summer-reading program. 

The science sequence is built on the sound assumption 
that arts candidates should have a substantial knowledge 
of the fundamental contents and methods of several of 
the sciences, just as the Bachelor of Science program, 
under formulation at Yale, will demand a proportionate 
training in humanistic studies for science majors. lest 
“science alone make monsters of men.” Science I is a 
and physics; 
Science II comprises astronomy and geology; Science III 


cooperative presentation of chemistry 


combines botany, zoology and psychology. The student 
must take two of the three, the choice being guided by 
the amount and quality of his high-school science. 

Of the second and third features it is sufficient to say 
that their lack has been notorious in secular education; 
and in Catholic higher institutions. though basic to their 
theory of education. they have often been poorly realized 
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in practice. As the Yale program reaches the stage when 
its “courses in integration” are worked out in detail, its 
most specific contribution may be in giving both stimulus 
and suggestion to Catholic colleges for making practically 
effective what they have always held as principle. 

The summer-reading requirement is the most heroic 
attempt we have seen to bridge the intellectual hiatus be. 
tween school sessions. It will demand, of course, an heroic 
administrative check-up and additional labor on the part 
of the faculty. But, at all odds, it merits wide imitation. 

Harvard’s report, Education in a Free Society, had the 
more ambitious objective of epitomizing our past educa. 
tional history and propounding a theory for the new age. 
But the Yale report goes straighter to the heart of our 
pedagogical confusions and (it seems to us) propounds 
not only a sounder scheme of educational values but a 
more workable set of educational means for actually 
bringing these values to our college youth. 


Equity and justice 

Actor’s Equity is not just making a vague and meaning. 
less gesture in refusing to sign a new contract with the 
League of New York Theatres unless the contract con- 
tains a clause ending segregation in the National Theatre 
in Washington. On that clause it is risking a very attrac. 
tive contract, including what every unionist prizes so 
highly—the closed shop. If the contract is signed before 
August 22, the closed-shop clause will stand; after that 
date it will be forbidden by the Taft-Hartley Act. In other 
words, if the League of New York Theatres holds out 
beyond August 22, Equity may eventually win the fight 
against segregation, but it will have lost the closed shop. 
The League’s going is not too smooth, however. Thirty- 
seven producers have questioned its contention that it 
is speaking for the majority of its members and is ask- 
ing that the membership be polled. A meeting has been 
called for August 14 to thresh the matter out. 

What interest, it might be asked, do Catholics have 
in the Equity fight? The interest, we would reply, of 
clearing another area of our national life of the ugly 
stain of racial discrimination. And that is something 
which concerns us not only as Americans but as Cath- 
olics. As Americans, because one of the gravest threats 
to our national life lies precisely in the frictions and 
hatreds generated by segregation. And there are dangerous 
elements in this country who are even now making use of 
those frictions and hatreds to trouble our peace and over- 
throw justice. As Catholics, we cannot but be concerned at 
the overflow of the poison into our Catholic life, pervert 
ting the very principles on which Christ built His Church. 








A white Catholic rebukes a Negro for going before her 
to the Communion rail; a Knights of Columbus Council, 
over the protest of its chaplain, persists in black-balling 
two Negro applicants; a priest grumbles at the “invasion” 
of his parishes by Negroes—as if the spiritual welfare 
of every soul in the parish were not his responsibility. 
These are only symptoms of how the infiltration of racial _| 
pride can darken our understanding of the meaning and 
mission of the Church. One. Holy and Catholic. 
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Religion and 
American democracy 


This is the first of a series of three articles in which Father 


Hartnett discusses religion as an officially recognized bul- 


wark of American democracy. The second will review actual 
legislation by our Congress which has 





Robert C. Hartnett 


extended public-welfare benefits to re- 


ligious institutions. 





The atmosphere of educational and religious circles in 
the United States today is charged with tension created 
by the assertion and counter-assertion of opposing claims 
about the “constitutionality” of extending public serv- 
ices to the children of private—or what might better be 
called semi-public—schools. The same tension arose in 
the Senate hearings on the Taft bill to grant Federal 
aids to schools. 

The most striking thing about the dispute is its steril- 
ity. Who is the wiser when one side shouts that any form 
of state assistance to the children of religiously con- 
ducted schools contravenes the “great American prin- 
ciple” (for want of a more specific point of law to cite) 
of “separation of Church and State”? As Professor 
James M. O’Neill showed quite clearly in the June. 1947 
issue of Commentary, a Jewish review, this is simply 
confusing the real issues by appealing to “categorical 
slogans and unhistorical myths.” The technique being 
used is familiar enough. The entire advertising industry 
is built on it. It is known in psychology as the technique 
of suggestion. You merely keep repeating a few well- 
chosen words until the public, without any rational 
grounds or mental operation at all, finds the simple idea 
implanted in its consciousness. We cannot meet a real 
issue by avoiding the discussion of it. We cannot substi- 
tute slogans for the investigation of facts and the appli- 
cation of such historical knowledge and powers of rea- 
soning as we possess to critical questions of public policy. 

My contention is simply this: we must uncover what 
Justice Holmes very happily called “the inarticulate 
major premise” of those who are arousing heated oppo- 
sition to any form of state assistance to children attend- 
ing semi-public schools under religious auspices in the 
United States today. What is back of this relentless oppo- 
sition? On what premise are educators and religious 
spokesmen operating when they throw so much energy 
into the crusade to surround such children with every 
possible disadvantage and economic discrimination in the 
exercise of their constitutional right and the constitu- 
tional right of their parents—the right, namely, to free- 
dom of education? 

The answer is obvious. The assumption they work on 
is that American democracy has no religious roots, but 
is rooted in a secularistic, non-religious view of human 
life. Mr. Justice Black worked on this assumption in his 
majority opinion in the recent case of Everson vs. Board 
of Education of Ewing TP., the New Jersey school-bus 
case, decided on February 10, 1947. Although he up- 
held the New Jersey statute providing free transportation 


for children attending private schools, he plainly consid- 


ered that the First Amendment made our Constitution 
absolutely neutral towards the prosperity of religion as 
a bulwark of American democracy. He wrote: 


The “establishment of religion” clause of the First 
Amendment means at least this: Neither a State nor 
the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all relig- 
ions, or prefer one religion to another. 


The first sentence is perfectly accurate, although its in- 
clusion of State governments comes, not from the First 
Amendment’s declared restriction on Congress, but from 
the Supreme Court’s extension of the restrictions of that 
Amendment to the States, by including it under the term 
“liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment, which is di- 
rected against the States. 

But the second statement goes too far in ruling out aid 
to “all religions.” Those are the “weasel words” which 
betray the secularist assumption of this type of thinking. 
To aid one religion without aiding another would be 
discriminatory and in contravention of the guarantees 
of the Fifth Amendment, by which no person may be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property “without due process . 
of law.” It would be considered against “due process,” 
as more fully explained in the Fourteenth Amendment 
where States are restrained, to favor one religious group 
at the expense of others. But to rule out any assistance, 
even indirect, to religious groups, however equitably 
distributed, is to construe our political system as uncon- 
cerned about religious life in this country. 

The practice of Congress contradicts this implication. 
But we are not here concerned with practice but with 
principles. The assumption that our American democracy 
was ever intended to divorce itself completely from relig- 
ion is unhistorical. 


RELIGIOUS TRADITION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


To make the issue as clear as possible, let us admit 
that, as our political system evolved, a secularistic tradi- 
tion has taken root in the minds of many Americans. We 
have no wish to deny it. The protestations heard upon 
every side spring from this tradition. But what right has 
it to claim a monopoly? That is the assumption that can- 
not stand critical investigation. It can be shown histori- 
cally: 1) that the opposite tradition, the religious tradi- 
tion in American democracy, was the original tradition; 
and 2) that this tradition is still vigorous, is kept alive 
by millions of Americans and, as a matter of fact, is the 
tradition of practically all American Presidents. Secular- 
ists are trying to stamp it out. They are trying to marshal 
the power of the Federal Government behind their view 
that our Constitution is founded on principles repudi- 
ated by its Framers and repudiated by millions of pres- 
ent-day Americans. They are trying to force, by very 
subtle means, a gradual monopoly of cultural outlook 
upon this country as being the only really American 
view of human life and political organization. 
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To begin with, the Declaration of Independence is 
grounded upon a religious view of human rights and the 
purpose of government. They derive from “the Law of 
Nature and Nature’s God.” Jefferson said that the Dec- 
laration expressed “the sentiments of all America.” Jef- 
ferson himself very much later became more secularistic. 
But as late as the publication of The Notes on Virginia, 
in 1784, he took a very theological view of the basis of 
human liberty. Of the moral evil of slavery, he wrote: 

And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, 

when we have removed their only firm basis, a con- 

viction in the minds of the people that these liberties 
are the gift of God? That they are not to be violated 
but by his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just; that His justice can- 
not sleep forever. 
Jefferson wanted a nationally established church no more 
than his Catholic compatriots. But to assume that he 
would side with people who want to dissociate religious 
ideas from American political thinking is to ignore plain 
declarations he made. 

Now let us examine the Northwest Ordinance passed 
by the Continental Congress on July 13, 1787. In case 
anyone might object that this throws no light on the 
meaning of the First Amendment, we must remember 
that Madison introduced that Amendment in Congress in 
June, 1789, and that the Northwest Ordinance was re- 
enacted by Congress in 1791. Article III provided: 

Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 

good government and the happiness of mankind. 

schools and the means of education shall forever be 

encouraged. 
Could Congress have made a clearer declaration of its 
conviction that the education of the citizens of American 
democracy should include religion? That ringing declar- 
ation is etched in stone upon the Liberal Arts building 
at the University of Michigan, a university of which 
Father Gabriel Richard was one of the original three co- 
founders. Many State constitutions adopted it. 

When President Washington decided to withdraw from 
public life at the close of the most patriotic and con- 
structive career ever placed at the disposal of our nation, 
he summed up for his fellow citizens the wisdom that 
distinguished him who was “first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Did he as- 
sume that our young democracy could thrive apart from 
religious convictions? “Of all the dispositions and hab- 
its which lead to political prosperity,” he soberly de- 
clared, “Religion and Morality are indispensable sup- 
ports.” Our present-day educators believe they can in- 
culcate morality without religion. Not so Washington. 
“And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can be retained without religion .. . reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” He 
then insisted, as all the Federalists did, that morality 
grounded in religious belief was “a necessary spring of 
popular government.” But that is not all. Washington 
directly connected the teaching of religious morality with 
the function of our schools. For he immediately added: 
“Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” 
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These paragraphs, as a matter of fact, were composed 
by Alexander Hamilton at the request of the President, 
Hamilton, John Jay, Rufus King, and Gouverneur Mor. 
ris held these same convictions. Morris, whose contribu. 
tions in the Constitutional Convention were considerable, 
phrased his belief in the very same terms. He opposed 
the French Revolution because the French overthrew the 
groundwork of sound popular government—morality 
rooted in religion. It is hardly necessary to state that 
Daniel Carroll and Thomas Fitzsimons, the two Catholic 
members of the Constitutional Convention, held the iden. 
tically same view. Madison himself was religious, though 
the peculiar political involvement of the Episcopal 
Church in Virginia made him an extreme opponent of 
an established church in that State and on the national 
level as well. 

To pretend that the only American principle is one of 
official neutrality towards religion as a public influence is 
to say that the man who held the nation together during 
the Revolution and whose chairmanship of the Consti- 
tional Convention is always credited with the success of 
that body—our first President—did not understand the 
political system he saw to completion and presided over 
during its first critical years. It is saying that Hamilton, 
who more than anyone else made that system work, did 
not understand it. 


PRESIDENTIAL UTTERANCES 


Who are the men who have carried on this tradition of 
the inner connection between American democracy and 
religion as a public support of it? If you look through 
Richardson’s edition of The Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents you will be amazed with what regularity our 
Chief Executives have attributed to Divine Providence 
the prosperity of our experiment in popular government 
and have publicly thanked God for His blessings and 
urged our American people to join in public thanks. 
giving. President John Adams in his First Inaugural Ad- 
dress of March 4, 1797 cited as qualifications for his 
high office 

. .. a love of science and letters and a wish to patro- 
nize every rational effort to encourage schools, col- 
leges, universities, academies and every institution 
for propagating knowledge, virtue, and religion 
among all classes of the people, not only for their be- 
nign influence on the happiness of life in all its stages 
and classes, and society in all its forms, but as the 
only means of preserving our Constitution from its 
natural enemies ... [italics added]. 


In his first Proclamation of a day of “solemn humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer,” President Adams laid down 
these principles: 

1. That “the safety and prosperity of nations ulti- 
mately and essentially depend on the protection and the 
blessing of Almighty God. . . .” 

2. That “the national acknowlgment of this truth is not 
only an indispensable duty which the people owe to Him, 
but a duty whose natural influence is favorable to the 
promotion of that morality and piety without which so- 
cial happiness can not exist nor the blessings of a free 
government be enjoyed. . . .” 
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3. That this duty, “‘at all times incumbent, is especially 
so in seasons of difficulty or of danger .. .” 

4, That “all religious congregations” should “‘acknowl- 
edge before God the manifold sins and transgressions 
with which we are chargeable as individuals and as a 
nation...” 

He then urged that our people, “through the Redeemer 
of the World,” and through “His infinite grace,” seek 
“repentance and reformation” as we are inclined to do 
“by His Holy Spirit.” The interesting thing about this 
Proclamation is that it is frankly Christian and super- 
natural. Adams had taken a foremost part in American 
political affairs since the time of the Revolution. To say 
that he completely misunderstood the basis of our democ- 
racy is to suggest that such remarks received an unfav- 
orable reception. But the Address of the Senate and of 
the House in reply to this Proclamation was most cor- 
dial. It is undeniable that the America of that day took 
it for granted that our safety and national well being 
depended on our religious spirit. 

It is true that with Jefferson the religious note in Presi- 
dential proclamations becomes more perfunctory. But it 
is always there. Someone should publish in one volume 
all the proclamations of days of public thanksgiving and 
prayer of our Presidents. Such a volume would lay the 
ghost of the secularist assumption. 

The most unequivocal statement of the religious basis 
of democracy is to be found in the Annual Message de- 
livered in person before Congress on January 4, 1939 by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt—who, incidentally, also 
urged a special day of prayer at other times. 

Storms from abroad directly challenge three institu- 

tions indispensable to Americans, now as always. 

The first is religion. It is the source of the other two 

—democracy and international good faith. 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, 
gives the individual a sense of his own dignity and 
teaches him to respect himself by respecting his 
neighbors .. . 

In a modern civilization, all three—religion, de- 
mocracy and international good faith—complement 
and support each other. 

Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the 
attack has come from sources opposed to democracy. 

Where democracy has been overthrown, the spirit 
of free worship has disappeared . . . 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, 
democracy and good faith among nations to the 
background can find no place within it for the ideals 
of the Prince of Peace. The United States rejects 
such an ordering, and retains its ancient faith 
[italics added]. 

Here we have the national spokesman of our American 
democracy, exercising his constitutional function of ad- 
dressing Congress on “the state of the Union,” uphold- 
ing our “ancient faith” in religion as the backbone of 
free government. _ 

How like the official pronouncements of President 
Washington is this sounding of the depths of American 
pohtical philosophy! Roosevelt was no more afraid to 
declare his allegiance to religion as the foundation of 
our constitutional system than Washington and Hamilton. 
President Truman has followed in his footsteps. 








We may sum up this brief review of the sources and 
expressions of our political philosophy in these propo- 
sitions: 

1. The original political philosophy of the men who 
wrote the Constitution considered religion, and morality 
grounded in religion, essential to free government. 

2. Our Presidents, as constitutionally elected repre- 
sentatives of our national political traditions, have un- 
failingly upheld a religious view of American democracy. 
This is notably true of our annual Thanksgiving-Day 
proclamations. 

3. The secularistic view which would make religion a 

purely private affair, unrelated to our national well being 
as a great state, is a later distortion. It had a handful of 
representatives in the early days—Tom Paine, John Tay- 
lor, Dr. Benjamin Rush—but none of them had anything 
much to do with the formation of the Union. Jefferson, 
after returning from France, became progressively more 
secularistic, though never entirely so. 
4. This secularist view has 
achieved a certain monopoly 
in academic circles through 
the writings of V. L. Par- 
rington, Carl Becker, Charles 
A. Beard. Edward S. Corwin 
and practically all American 
scholars. No widely-accepted 
writer has shown any inter- 
est in recognizing the origi- 
nal religious tradition in our 
democracy, nor shown any 
qualifications for appraising 
it. 

5. The public-school sys- 
tem has canonized the secularist tradition through its 
inability, by and large, to agree on arrangements by 
which religion could be preserved in the curriculum. 
From this vacuum, many public-school educators have 
advanced to the extreme position of assuming that only 





a purely secularistic education is genuinely American. 
Any competing system is “divisive of national unity.” 

This widespread attitude is dangerously undemocratic. 
It looks to a state monopoly of education. It is moving, 
although only very gradually, in the direction of the 
familiar totalitarian technique of a politically “managed 
culture,” or a monolithic educational cartel. This move- 
ment tends to undermine the distinguishing feature of 
democracy—cultural diversity and cultural freedom. 
People who are “alarmed” at freedom of education are 
alarmed at the most democratic freedom we have. It is 
an ominous intolerance, nonetheless ominous because it 
uses seemingly innocent and subtle means of eliminating 
what it dislikes by imposing on others economic discrim- 
ination in the name of nationalism. 

It is worth noting that secularism and economic 
discrimination against children attending semi-public 
schools won a foothold in State constitutions adopted 
long after our Federal Constitution. The present drive is 
to impose it on the Federal system, where it would be an 
alien innovation. 
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The crisis in 
student relief 


Joan Christie is Executive Director of the coming campaign 
for relief of students in war-torn areas, initiated by the 
National Federation of Catholic College Students. The work, 

when funds are secured, will be car. 





Joan Christie 


ried out in cooperation with other 
Catholic agencies. 





Father LaFarge. Editor of America, has _ recently 
sounded the same warning as did Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick on her return from abroad: communism and 
Christianity are waging a critical battle on the field of 
relief. Western civilization will be put to the test within 
the next few months on the basis of aid given to war- 
torn areas. 

Russia has already launched her offensive. Kremlin- 
supplied sources are providing food for the hungry— 
with side-dishes of Marxist theory. They clothe the 
naked and remind recipients whence the help has come. 
An organized communist propaganda is now capitaliz- 
ing on the havoc abroad. 

This situation is particularly threatening as it affects 
university students. From this group will come the lead- 
ership of the future, and present conditions create a seri- 
cus uncertainty as to the direction those leaders will 
give. What philosophy will command their allegiance? 


ho 


What policies will they pursue—these young people w 
will decide the policies of nations? 

Americans often fail to realize what the European 
attitude towards a student is. Our tradition of Presidents 
who learned to read and write in later life, of a Who's 
Who filled with Horatio Alger stories, has not given us 
the Continental homage for the man of learning. 

The intellectual element in Europe exerts a tremen- 
- dous influence in each country. Universities are centers 
of thought, and their alumni are the national leaders. 

This important university group has now become the 
favorite target of communist crusades. Students at the 
higher levels have been by-passed by most of our own 
relief efforts; children and older people were the favored 
beneficiaries. But suffering is also intense among the 
men and women in their twenties and early ‘thirties who 
are struggling towards their degrees. Dormitories are 
non-existent; there are only the fields or tops of closets 
and bureaus on which to sleep. Those who walk miles to 
and from class each day do so in their bare feet. Girls 
have only their dead brothers’ uniforms to wear. Immor- 
ality is rampant. 

Such conditions constitute fertile ground for totali- 
tarian propaganda. The intellect cannot maintain itself 
in a starving body and, in consequence, minds which are 
among the best of various countries are gradually being 
converted by the claims of a system which promises to 
rectify existing injustices. Reasoning is reduced to the 
simple proposition: if communism can relieve our des- 
perate wants, communism is good. “Human hearts fol- 
low human needs.” (Father LaFarge, “Backdrop for the 
Marshall Plan,” America, July 26.) 

The Soviets have chosen academic ground for their 
decisive encounter in the Christian-Communist clash. 
Material relief always has intellectual and spiritual as- 
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pects. and this inter-relationship has been used to full 
advantage by the Russian experts. The minds and hearts 
of youth are being proselytized. 

Our Christian answer cannot be vague or half-hearted, 
Minimum charity requires that we always give aid to the 
hungry and naked, but now there is need of a specific 
kind of relief. Foreign students who have been isolated 
from wholesome intellectual contacts must be reassured 
that a philosophy other than totalitarianism does pre. 
vail somewhere in the world. Those who have been suf- 
focated by atheism must be revived by the full vigor 
of the Mystical Body. In concrete terms, what is needed 
is a relief project sponsored by American Catholic stu- 
dents which sends help directly to students abroad. The 
need is immediate.’ 

Past relief efforts, however praiseworthy, have failed 
in this specific work. War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference could allocate only a_por- 
lion of its general fund for student distribution. Ship. 
ments from individual colleges and religious orders were 
too scattered. Pax Romana. the international Catholic 
student federation, lacked the necessary funds and or- 
ganization to maintain its own large-scale relief program, 
so it joined International 
Student Service and _ the 
World Student 
in| Z Federation in forming World 
Student Relief. This blend 


of denominational groups 


Christian 


precluded any possibility of 
identifying definite religious, 
ideological or moral _prin- 
ciples with the distributing 
agent. For all effective pur- 
poses, World Student Relief 
contributions were anony- 














mous. 
All this made the student 
relief picture spotty in the extreme. While the communist 








program was highly organized and very specific, ship- 
ments from Christian sources were general, inadequate 
or unidentified. Even when physical needs were satisfied, 
the legitimate secondary ends of a Christian program 
were neglected. Students knew the material aid only as 
a humanitarian overture, not as charity flowing through 
that Body whose Head is the Truth. 

Catholic college students have in the past been com- 
paratively passive about relief, while American secular 
universities and more radical youth groups have played 
an active role in the World Student Service Fund, the 
American branch of the World Student Relief. It was 
at the National Students’ Conference last December that 
the awakening came. 
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The Chicago Conference (AmMeRIcA, March 29, 1947) 
swept away any ignorance or apathy that may have 
existed. There, student relief became a major issue under 
the aegis of Harvard, leader in international affairs. 
Those delegates who were first amazed at the world- 
mindedness of their confréres swiftly arrived at the 
conviction that there now was need for action. 

Catholic members examined their consciences after 
charges of indifference, of a failure to act upon principles; 
and a desire to do something developed into a resolu- 
tion. At their 1947 convention last April the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students recommended 
that action be taken on some program of student relief. 

Events moved rapidly after that. During the Pattern 
Institute, held in New York in June of this year, the 
sponsorship of War Relief Services-NCWC was sought, 
and an Executive Director of the campaign appointed 
to start preparations July 1. Since that time, organization 
and procedures have been decided and all necessary 
campaign materials stand ready for release. An intensive 
effort will be launched when the fall semester opens. 

This project is the type of personal Catholic Action so 
often recommended by our Holy Father. The general pro- 
gram, presented immediately after the meeting of the 
campaign’s executive committee on August 4, was drawn 
up with this apostolic idea in mind. American Catholic 
students, if they truly vision the one world based on 
Christian principles which the Holy Father and all men 
of good will desire, will in this way prove their right 
to future leadership in collaboration with their suffering 
fellows abroad. 

Although the campaign is starting under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Catholic College Students, 
all Catholic colleges will be urged to participate. The co- 
operation of non-members is vitally necessary, since only 
total support is adequate support. It is essential also that 
the campaign be a centralized one, channeled through the 
professional offices of War Relief Services, since any 
other plan would be ineffective. Because coordination 
must be a cardinal feature, only the one student relief 
campaign be conducted nationally. 

Relief is a highly complex affair. Hundreds of dollars 
can be carelessly wasted in buying and shipping. Months 
of delay can be caused by ignorance of governmental 
rulings. Abuses in distribution can become the ordinary 
procedure if there is no central agency. Only if all 
projects are correlated through the Student Relief Cam- 
paign can the need of the present moment be met. 

Catholic college presidents will be notified as soon as 
ecclesiastical approval is obtained, and their support ear- 
nestly enlisted, for success or failure will be determined 
by that support. As they use the weight of their influence, 
so will the program move ahead or falter. 

Student committees will begin functioning several 
weeks before colleges open so that no delay or confusion 
may jeopardize a successful launching and an immediate 
follow-up. Cash collections, chance-books, benefit events 
and special projects will be part of the campaign. 

Because the present need is so definite and so im- 
mediate, money must be the goal now. 





Relief goods will be carefully bought in this country 
to meet the exact needs of sufferers abroad. As requests 
are received—for lard, for shoes, for soup materials— 
cash contributions will be converted into the one or 
two articles which have the most value. When some 
minimum standards are established, goods-in-kind will be 
collected as a second phase of the campaign. 

Expert skill, professional experience and hours of 
planning have gone into the preliminary stage of the 
project. The resulting program is now offered to.the 
Catholic colleges, together with the assurance that the 
services of the same staff will continue at the disposal 
of the colleges throughout the campaign. The cause now 
waits upon the response of the individual administrations 
and student bodies across this nation. 

The forces of anti-Christ have hurled their challenge. 
Here is our answer. 


Hawati’s claim 
to statehood 


Bernard F. Landuyt 








(Continued from last week.) 


The people of Hawaii are well accustomed to the 
republican form of government. The Territorial Gov- 
ernment, established in 1900, is based on the customary 
division of powers. It has a Governor appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate, a bicameral 
Legislature elected by the people, and a judicial system 
partly domestic but topped by a Federal District Court. 
Local government is largely of the autonomous type 
found on the mainland. 

Democratic processes are understood, accepted and 
prized in Hawaii. About one-sixth of the total population 
are registered voters, and the turnout for elections is as 
good as in most States. The regular biennial Territorial 
and county elections were held in November of 1944 
without any let-up in the intense war effort, and yet they 
brought out the largest vote ever registered in Hawaiian 
history. 

The bi-partisan system works well. Each party seems 
to have strong representation from the major racial 
groups. There are no discernible political nonconform- 
ists of any significance, and no important political dis- 
turbances. In the elections held on November 5, 1946 
the Republicans retained control of the Territorial legis- 
lature and reelected a Republican Delegate to the United 
States Congress; but the Democratic candidate, who had 
the support of the PAC-CIO, won the Honolulu mayoral- 
ty race. There were no more expressions of vindictive- 
ness than are found after mainland elections and just as 
much rallying around the victors. 

Admission of Hawaii to the Union will mean adherence 
to a long-established and just colonial policy, which will 
demonstrate the steadfastness and good faith of the 
United States and enhance its reputation for fair dealing. 
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It should help to confound those who look upon Uncle 
Sam as a vacillating personality and a racial bigot, and 
who would have others so regard him. 

Statehood will tighten the bonds of sentiment which 
tie the Hawaiian people to the mainland, since it will 
mean the attaining of a long aspiration to be full-fledged 
Americans. For forty-three years they have held plebis- 
cites on the issue and petitioned for statehood. In an 
immediately pre-World-War-II ballot, the Hawaiians 
voted better than two to one for statehood, and it has 
been authoritatively claimed that a prebiscite would now 
show ten to one in favor. 

It should not be forgotten that, as a result of obtain- 
ing a large number of Pacific islands with victory in 
World War II, the United States has extended her terri- 
torial interests thousands of miles out into the Pacific. 
A glance at the map will quickly reveal the enormous 
distances that separate the continental United States 
from the Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas, not to speak 
of Okinawa and other holdings in the Ryukyus which, if 
retained by the United States, will put Uncle Sam little 
more than one hour’s flight from the littoral of Asia. 
The mere geographical fact of intervening space would 
seem to argue for the fullest possible extension of political 
frontiers out into the Pacific. The granting of statehood 
tc Hawaii is such an extension. 

To be sure, admission of Hawaii to the sisterhood of 
commonwealths may introduce a small element of dis- 
turbance into national politics. Two Senators and prob- 
ably two Representatives will be added to Congress, and 
an equal number of additional presidential electors will 
be sent to the electoral college. This will mean that 
special interests in Hawaii will have a greater voice in 
determining national political issues and policies. They 
may be expected to do so. For example, there can be 
little doubt that Hawaiian sugar interests, particularly as 
represented by the powerful Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association, will exercise a stronger influence in deter- 
mining the national sugar policy; and certainly its arch- 
foe, the Hawaiian CIO, will play an appreciable part in 
national labor legislation. 

However, to object to Hawaii’s admission on the basis 
of the fact that it will enable Hawaiians, or certain 
Hawaiian groups, to advance their own interests seems 
rather flimsy reasoning. A better economic, political 
and social position is obviously one of the inherent ad- 
vantages of statehood. To deny it would seem to be a 
negation of the necessity for and value of union. 

Considerable apprehension has been expressed inside 
and outside of political circles over the possibility that 
the admission of Hawaii to statehood will mean an in- 
crease of CIO strength in national politics. This may 
come to be the case, for the Hawaiian CIO affiliates have 
been growing in power and the PAC has been quite ac- 
tive in Island politics. The objective approach to this 
issue can point out the fact that American labor organiza- 

tion tends to thrive best in those areas where indus- 
try has been strongest and most exploitative. It is pos- 
sible that the vigorous CIO movement in Hawaii, then, 
is not an alarming phenomenon but is simply a usual 
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chapter in American economic history. It is a well. 
reported fact that five big companies, so well publicized 
that they are popularly known as the “Big Five,” have 
long dominated the economy with their control of thirty. 
five of the Islands’ thirty-eight major sugar plantations 
and with their commanding position in such lines as food 
imports, hardware and dry-goods. To deny Hawaii 
admission on the basis of her labor situation would seem 
to be anti-labor politics—which, good or bad, have little 
place in the implementing of American colonial policy, 

The nation as a whole should gain economically by 
Hawaii’s admission. Whether as a Territory or as a 
State, her economic fortunes are tied to and felt by the 
mainland. Since statehood will place the control of 
Hawaii’s future more completely and securely in her own 
hands, it probably will prove an additional incentive for 
Hawaiian capital and enterprise to move ahead still more 
vigorously. Inasmuch as statehood will be the ultimate 
decision as to Hawaii’s political future, outside business 
and industrial interests may be expected to enter upon 
a more active role in the Hawaiian economy. 

Certainly, the United States will not suffer econom- 
ically. Under the present Territorial status, free trade 
exists with the United States—that is, goods and services 
move free of tariff back and forth between the Islands 
and the mainland. Admission, therefore, will not mean 
the removal of protective trade barriers and the conse- 
quent release of new competition for certain mainland 
markets. 

Statehood for Hawaii will also not add to the financial 
burden of the Federal Government. For the most part, 
the Islands have raised their own governmental revenue 
since 1900. The United States Government has paid 
about $150,000 annually in salaries to Territorial officials 
such as the Governor and Secretary, but statehood will 
eliminate this contribution. Federal expenditures for 
assistance in agriculture, social security and public 
health will not rise, because the Territory already par- 
ticipates in this largess on an equal basis with the States. 
The finances of the Territorial Government are in an 
enviable position, the budget being balanced and the 
bonded indebtedness being small and lightened by the 
existence of a healthy sinking fund. In fact, the Islands 
commonly contribute more internal revenue to the 
United States Treasury than do some twelve or fourteen 
States. 

There appears to be no major geographical, demo- 
graphic, cultural, economic or political basis for refusing 
Hawaii statehood. The United States is committed to a 
colonial policy of admission when the Territories are 
ready. We shall gain by admitting Hawaii now. President 
Truman seems to have had all this in mind when, in his 
message to Congress on January 21, 1946, he urged the 
admission of Hawaii to statehood. By the passage of the 
Enabling Bill on July 1, 1947, with a vote of 196 to 133, 
the House of Representatives has already gone on record 
in favor of bringing the Islands into the Union. If the 
Senate approves, next year, the legal way will have been 
opened for Hawaii’s entrance into the United States of 
America. 
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Negro youth 
and social action 





Vincent Baker, as a youth leader in Harlem, has had un 


usual experience of critical race situations and how to deal 
with them in a constructive fashion. He is a leader of 
Modern Trend, an organization formed 





Vincent Baker 


to answer the communist challenge 
to youth. 





Several years ago a friend of mine, then a student at 
Texas State College for Women, was told by another 
student of an interracial conference which she had 
attended. She and the other white students had sat with 
Negroes, talked with Negroes and walked along the 
streets with Negroes. “Was this all right?”-she asked. 
My friend, Anne, told her it was. 

Anne then decided to do some reading about the race 
question, and got much of the material from the college 
library. It was all so simple, so logical, so unanswer- 
able! Of course there were no superior or inferior races! 
Anne must make her friends and relatives see the light. 
She felt certain that once she had stated the facts, all 
would be converted. But they weren’t. 

There is a lesson in this little story that has an im- 
portant bearing on what follows. Race prejudice—un- 
Christian, undemocratic, unscientific—arises from igno- 
rance, and education is the cure for it. But, in addition, 
race prejudice is the material with which a vast and 
powerful pattern is deeply woven into the fabric of 
American life. Many people find it to their immediate 
interest to keep the pattern strong. There is the real- 
estate owner who can charge Negroes exorbitant rents 
if they live in a certain area. There is the typical 
political demagog who builds his public career on 
racism. There is the rich planter who must keep the 
share-croppers fighting among themselves lest they turn 
on him. And there are the millions of people who, often 
unconsciously, want the emotional satisfaction of feeling 
superior to somebody. Deeply woven as it is, the pattern 
of racism will not give way to education and moral 
suasion alone. Some Negro young people at least have 
grasped this, and with some of their white brothers and 
sisters have done and are doing something about it. 

In 1935, a race riot took place in New York City’s 
Harlem area. A false rumor was the occasion for the 
riot, but the cause was economic hardship, aggravated 
greatly by job discrimination and high rents. Negro 
leaders deplored the riot, but realized that something 
must be done to remedy the conditions which caused it 
and might cause others. The owners of the stores on 
125th Street (Harlem’s shopping center) were asked to 
fill new jobs with a high percentage of Negroes. With 
few exceptions, they either evaded or stubbornly refused. 
A committee was formed and the stores were picketed, 
the pickets carrying signs urging the public to boycott 
places where Negroes couldn’t work. The effort suc- 
ceeded. The stores changed their policy. 

In 1941, as the nation responded to President 
Roosevelt’s plea to become “the arsenal of democracy,” 
attention was focused on the fact that what were to be- 
come defense industries, almost without exception, hired 
Negroes only for the most menial tasks or not at all. 





Appeals to industrial leaders proved fruitless. The Fed- 
eral Government refused to act of its own accord. 
Finally, A. Philip Randolph, International President of — 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, called on the 
Negroes of the nation to march on Washington—peace- 
fully—on July 1, unless a Presidential proclamation 
banning discrimination in defense industries and gov- 
ernment departments was forthcoming before that date. 
Young people flocked to the new movement, joining its 
various committees and contributing mightily to its work. 
Realizing how embarrassing a march on Washington 
would be at a time when the United States was arming 
itself and other nations to resist the spread of racism, 
President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 8802, which 
contained the provisions demanded. 

Despite the fact that Northern States have laws ban- 
ning discrimination in public places, the practice has had 
to be fought relentlessly and still persists in many places. 
Several years ago, a group of Negro students from 
Wilberforce, a Negro school in Xenia, Ohio, and a group 
of white students from Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, decided to end discrimination at a Yellow 
Springs theatre. The Negroes entered in small groups 
and sat in the Jim Crow section. The last of these groups, 
however, sat in the section where only whites were 
seated. When the manager made the expected protest, 
the Negro students who had sat in the Jim Crow section 
rose as one and dispersed among the whites—among 
Antioch students where possible. The manager muttered 
threats, but the students, each equipped with a copy of 
the Ohio Civil Rights Law, did not move and did not 
argue. When the show was over, the students drafted 
a letter to the local newspaper congratulating the man- 
ager on his change of policy. So ended discrimination 
in that theatre. 

A prominent restaurant in Chicago did not serve 
Negroes, despite the law. This was learned when an in- 
terracial group went there to eat. The owner refused to 
discuss his policy with them. Two white women from the 
Committee of Racial Equality, of which the first group 
were also members, went to the restaurant and talked 
to the owner. He said that his white patrons would not 
eat there if Negroes were served, that white women 
especially would resent it, and that furthermore such 
mingling might lead to intermarriage, to which he was 
opposed. In passing, it is interesting to note that, on the 
one hand, the owner contended that white people would 
resent having to eat with Negroes so much that they 
would boycott his restaurant and, on the other, that such 
mingling would lead to intermarriage. 

At last the Committee of Racial Equality decided on 
a “sit-down.” A white group entered the place in twos, 
threes and fours. Then came the first interracial group. 
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They remained standing while people coming in after 
them were seated. Finally they were seated. Then came 
another interracial group. They remained standing for 
a long time, the other participants refusing to leave their 
seats until the latest group was seated and served. The 
owner called the police three times, until finally he was 
threatened with arrest if they were called again, for 
there was no disturbance. The deadlock was broken 
when an elderly woman, not connected with the project, 
offered her seat to one of the colored girls, who accepted. 
Several whites connected with the project followed suit. 
At length only two members of the last group remained 
standing. One of the hostesses seated them. When this 
happened, the other customers burst into spontaneous 
applause. Today there is no more discrimination. 

It was widely believed that the Palisades Amusement 
Park in New Jersey did not admit Negroes to the Dance 
Casino. Modern Trend and the Committee of Racial 
Equality decided to make a test and to invoke the New 
Jersey Civil Rights Law if discrimination existed. The 
participants were divided into three groups—all-white, 
all-Negro, and interracial. The whites were, of course, 
admitted without difficulty. The Negro group was in- 
formed that the “Turf Club” had the Casino for the 
evening, and only members were admitted. The group's 
spokesman asked how they might join and they were told 
to go to the Administration Building. Here they were 
informed that it was too late in the season for them to 
join. The club, it was said, sold $25 season member- 
ships, and it was late August then. But when the white 
group came out of the Dance Casino and went, upon 
instruction, to the Administration Building to inquire 
about getting into the Casino (the people there didn’t 
know that they had been in, of course), they were told 
to walk right in. Nothing was said about the Turf Club. 
The case was submitted to the Grand Jury, but the Park 
changed its policy before the Grand Jury acted. 


Some Negro youth in the South, where law and the 
public are hostile, are actively interested in the war on 
racism. In 1944. after Georgia extended the vote to 
18-year-olds, a large number of Negro young people went 
in a body to register. Registration proceeded without 
violence. In May, 1944 a Modern Trend chapter was 
formed in Atlanta, Georgia. It became highly active in 
a short time. Following the Supreme Court’s decision 
invalidating the white primary, racial tension rose in 
Atlanta. A riot on Primary Day was freely predicted. 
Atlanta Modern Trend carried out systematic visiting of 
places where Negroes assemble, and informed the people 
that the situation would be handled in the courts and 
that violence would only hurt the cause whose victory 
they all wanted. There was no riot. And the battle is 
being waged in the courts. Scores of thousands of 
Negroes voted in Georgia last year. Numbers will grow. 

I have mentioned but a few battles. There are many, 
many more. Some are won, some are lost, but the 
struggle goes on. This is a war no less important than 
the great contest of arms which ended two years ago. 
That contest preserved the hope of true democracy. The 
fight for racial equality can make that hope a reality. 
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Nuremberg report 


Nuremberg, August 12 (By wireless)—Democracy in 
Germany may have a sad future if the present ineptitudes 
of denazification continue. All Germany is undergoing a 
purge. Here in Nuremberg, five cases are under way, 
with others to come, including the arraignment of I. G, 
Farben and of the Krupps. Eleven generals, formerly 
commanders in Southeast Europe, face death for execut- 
ing hostages in reprisal for attacks on German soldiers, 
beginning with Field Marshal Wilhelm List. Twenty. 
three physicians are awaiting the Court’s verdict on their 
exterminations of human beings. Ten jurists of the Nazi 
regime also are facing retribution for their abuse of 
office. 

In another courtroom eighteen SS men are on trial 
for their part in the procuring and distribution of slave 
labor. About the purge going on at Nuremberg under 
scrupulous regard for equitable procedure, no one can 
have any rational complaints. It is another story, how- 
ever, in the case of the Spruchkammern currently respon- 
sible for denazification. Only last week W. E. Griffith, 
chief of the special or denazification branch of Military 
Government for Bavaria, in a radio address to the Ger- 
mans felt obliged to take notice of the rising murmur of 
unrest provoked by the maladministration, corruption 
and injustices of the German denazification courts. In as 
much as denazification is being conducted in the name of 
democratization, there is real danger that the ridicule 
into which denazification is falling may react to the 
detriment of the aims of occupation policy. 

The main difficulty, admits Mr. Griffith, is the lack of 
enough Spruchkammern to handle the heavy load of 
cases. This is a giveaway of the unhealthy condition of 
the denazification policy pursued in the American Zone. 
Few respectable Germans are willing to serve on courts 
that have lost the respect of the people. General Clay has 
estimated that when denazification is ended, 25,000 will 
have been sentenced to labor camps; 1,545,000 will have 
been fined; 50,000 permanently made ineligible to hold 
office and 250,000 subjected to employment restrictions. 
Consider that these are the decisions of overworked, un- 
trained and too often corrupt German denazification 
courts, and you have an idea of what damage can be 
done to the name of democracy if, as is now beginning 
to appear, denazification is falling into ridicule. Military 
Government attempts to shrug this off as a responsibility 
of the Germans themselves. Everyone knows, however, 
that we have ordered 8,000 cases reviewed for having 
been too mild. The occupation authorities also try to see 
in the failures of denazification one more proof that the 
Germans are still Nazis at heart. But certainly their 
reaction to denazification, as it has been carried out, is 
no fair test. 

The Germans see in this process mass injustices in 
which the greater offenders are let off and the lesser, or 
purely nominal, Nazis are given inequitable punishment. 
Today they are laughing behind our backs; tomorrow 
they may be laughing at democracy. If so, we will have 
ourselves to blame. Ropert A. GRAHAM 
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Booksellers 
speak out 





Harold C. Gardiner 





England’s great, if pontifical, Sydney Smith is said once 
to have brushed off the very possibility of the existence 
of an American literature by asking scornfully: “Who 
reads an American book?” That used to be the cavalier 
attitude, I fear, of many people as regards Catholic books. 
It definitely was the attitude of not a few publishers until 
quite recently. Now, however, it is by no means a top- 
drawer secret on Publishers’ Row that many a firm is 
beginning to suspect that there is a vast Catholic reading 
public that does read and wants to read more of explicitly 
Catholic books. Perhaps, also, there still linger among 
us some rearguard skeptics who cling to the misconcep- 
tion that the only Catholics who read Catholic books are 
priests, nuns, devout spinsters and prospective converts. 

This article, therefore, has a twofold purpose; it wants 
first of all to bring to the attention of publishers the 
existence of a large Catholic reading public and to indi- 
cate channels through which that public is actually now 
being reached with specifically Catholic reading matter; 
it wants next to awaken Catholics a bit to the extent of 
the work being done to promote Catholic reading, in the 
hope that everyone will want to jump on the bandwagon. 
Well, yes, there is a third purpose, too—that of paying 
tribute to those working mightily (and sometimes dis- 
couragedly, as we shall see) in the real apostolate of 
books. 

The facts and figures which will follow in this report 
are not dreamed up. They are the result of a question- 
naire AMERICA sent out several months ago, with the 
hope of determining the extent of Catholic bookselling 
in the country and of learning some means AMERICA 
might take to further a knowledge and appreciation of it 
and to cooperate with it. 

The questionnaire went to 600 stores. The great ma- 
jority of these stores were Catholic bookshops, though a 
sprinkling were general bookstores or department stores 
with book sections. That figure alone reveals the extent 
to which Catholic bookselling has grown in this country; 
twenty years ago the Catholic bookshop was rather a 
rarity. Naturally, not all 600 questionnaires were re- 
turned, for the good reason (human inertia aside) that 
much of the information asked was quite confidential, 
and not every book-dealer, not even every Catholic book- 
dealer, wants his business doings broadcast. However, 
the response was way above the average in the percentage 
of returns that questionnaires usually get: 78 stores re- 


plied—or considerably above ten per cent. Of this num- 
ber, twenty-one could be of no assistance, since their 
business was exclusively the selling of textbooks (college 
bookstores and the like). That left 57 stores to supply 
the statistics from which this report is compiled—a little 
less than ten per cent, but still a good sampling of the 
whole field. What do the reports show? 

They show, first, that 44 of these 57 stores sold during 
the past year 249,177 books at a value of $604,679 (some 
of the stores stated the number of books sold, others the 
dollar-volume of business; a few gave both. Estimating 
a conservative average two dollars per volume gives the 
above figures). That leads to a speculation: if the aver- 
age of $13,742 reached by these 44 stores can be applied 
to say 500 Catholic bookstores, Catholic booksellers in 
this country are doing an annual business of $6,871,000. 
Is that good or bad, when we remember that there are 
some 15,000,000 Catholics of reading age? How does 
the less than fifty cents per person spent on Catholic 
books compare with the $2.88 per capita spent on secular 
books in 1946 (though that figure does also include text- 
books) ? 

Who were the people who bought the books? The 57 
reporting stores show that 47 per cent of the purchasers 
were priests, nuns and brothers; 53 per cent were lay 
people. Now, let’s play around with these figures a‘ bit, 
just to see what comes of them. There are some 190,000 
priests, nuns and brothers in the United States, in an 
officially estimated Catholic population of 24,500,000; 
and so it would seem that less than one per cent of the 
Catholics (namely, the priests, nuns and brothers) are 
doing almost one-half of the Catholic book-buying and, 
presumably, reading. 

Perhaps of more interest to AMERICA’s editors than to 
its readers were the frgures in the next section of the 
questionnaire but, since I know you will want to share 
in the family joy, here are the results. 

We asked the booksellers from what source they de- 
rived their information about books—was it from Cath- 
olic periodicals, from the secular press, from publishers’ 
announcements, and so on. We asked them to list these 
sources in the order of importance, and here is the way 
it lines up (I do hope that the 57 booksellers were not 
just being polite): AMERICA was listed 38 times as the 
primary source of information; Books on Trial, 26; Best 
Sellers, 20; The Sign, 18; The Catholic World, 14; Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 13; Commonweal, 11; publishers’ an- 
nouncements, 9. 

Asked to state, if AMERICA was the main source of 
this information, precisely what in AMERICA was valued, 
the 38 stores all said it was the weekly reviews which 
gave the most help; 29 found the book ads helpful; 21 
mentioned the Book Log as a valuable source. 
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In this last connection some interesting figures turn up, 
which I pass along in the hope that other stores, which 
do not seem to make much use of the Book Log, may 
be encouraged to see what its value really is. Though 
only 21 stores mention the Log as a source of informa- 
tion on books, 17 stores credit it with having increased 
their over-the-counter sales, the average gain being 22.3 
per cent; and five stores attribute an average increase 
of 15 per cent in mail-order sales to the Log. One store 
said it lost money before the Book Log began. 

Here the edifying part of my report must end. There 
was a section in the questionnaire left for general re- 
marks and suggestions, and the booksellers were not 
chary about speaking their mind. Let it please be noted 
that I am but reporting—I am not passing judgment. 
If the complaints that follow in the exact words of the 
Catholic booksellers serve to arouse a hearty and effec- 
tive examination of conscience all around, it will be all 
to the gain of a wider dissemination of Catholic reading 
—and that’s what we all want, isn’t it? 

And what were the complaints? A general one was the 
inclusive statement that “too many of the Catholic pub- 
lishers regard the dealer as a competitor.” As a result 
the publishers, it is claimed, do not give good service to 
the bookseller. This charge is made a number of times 
and by stores in various sections of the country. For 
example, one dealer who but recently opened a small 
store says: “One prominent Catholic publisher wanted a 
guarantee of so many books a month. . . others ignored 
us entirely . . . others would give no discount . . . others 
delayed delivery so that the books were useless when 
they came . . . we overcame these difficulties by going 
to the American News.” That same solution was adopted 
by several other stores: “the service we receive from 
Catholic publishers is terrible”; “the secular service is 
far better.” 

The problem of discounts is undoubtedly a sticky one, 
and it is not within my province to dictate what rate 
Catholic publishers ought to adopt. But the point is that 
not a few Catholic booksellers find that secular publish- 
ing houses give them better and more consistent discounts 
than do Catholic houses. One dealer asks: “Why can’t 
the Catholic publishers give the Catholic bookshop con- 
sistent and more liberal discounts—as do the secular 
publishers?” And on much the same aspect of the prob- 
lem, two dealers lash out at cut-rate practices. Says one: 
“We consider it harmful to the entire Catholic library 
set-up that discounting pirates be permitted to skim the 
cream off a preferential list like the clergy and religious” ; 
the other states: “most of our business, especially with 
institutions, is lost to cut-rate bookshops.” 

The strongest charge of all was hurled by one store 
which referred to “the apathy and downright chicanery 
of [some] Catholic publishers’—and my “some” cloaks 
with retiring anonymity the names that were actually 
written. 

Not all the complaints, however, trudge in embattled 
picket-line before the publishers’ doors. My fellow priests 
come in for not a little castigation. One bookseller asks 
me to “please urge priests to know books and push the 
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worthwhile ones.” Fine; I do so urge. Another would 
like to see “the clergy more active in promoting good 
reading”; a third gives me another prod to “urge more 
priests to mention worthy books from the pulpit.” But a 
complaint that made me wince for my confréres was con- 
tained in a witty letter which asked, among other things: 
“Why should the good religious (and especially priests) 
expect a discount even on the sale of one or two books, 
when they should be as interested in the success of Cath- 
olic bookshops, ethically, as the poor proprietor is eco- 
nomically; and why do they blithely say ‘charge it, 
when they know the business, precarious to say the least, 
is a cash-and-carry one?” 

Other complaints centered on the service given to the 
bookstores by book information carried in Catholic mag- 
azines. I mention this portion of the questionnaire not 
to whitewash Catholic magazines—not even AMERICA— 
but to clear up some misconceptions. 

First of all, many booksellers say the Catholic reviews 

appear too late to be of assistance to them. This I know 
to be true; I realize further that all journals ought to 
make a more determined effort to review more promptly. 
But there is one type of promptness that is impossible— 
that of previewing a book. The reviewer may have read 
the book weeks ahead of publication date; the editor 
may even have the review in type ahead of time; but we 
cannot review books before publication date—it’s just 
not allowed. So, fellow book-pushers, we can’t accede to 
your several suggestions to “judge the book before it 
hits the bookstands,” etc., etc. 
Again, some booksellers be- 
wail the lack of unanimity 
among Catholic reviewers. I 
cannot in this space go into 
that matter thoroughly. And 
what I do say will not be 
of much practical help here 
and now to the bookseller, 
but I am, in many ways, 
proud of that lack of unan- 
imity. It shows that we have 
independence of judgment; 
that, contrary to much non- 
Catholic impression, the representatives of the Church 
are not regimented in all aspects of thought. There is, 
of course, an ecclesiastical authority which we respect 
and follow even in the matter of books, but until that 
authority has spoken and given command or guidance, 
each of us is free to make up his own mind. The reader, 
or the bookseller, will be following a sound principle if 
he follows the reviewer he finds most consistently trust- 
worthy. Unanimity of human judgment, especially where 
matters of individual taste enter so largely, will never 
be absolute, save where the varying judgments rationally 
and freely bend to a higher authority. 

But enough of the complaints. I give them thus at 
length for two reasons. First, if the practices they casti- 
gate do exist, this airing of them may be a first step 
toward correction. Second—and much more important— 
they show a definite need in the field of Catholic book- 
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marketing. That need is adverted to several times in the 
answers to the questionnaire; it is simply the need of 
organized cooperation. One Catholic dealer touches upon 
it when he says, “get out a Catholic publishers’ weekly” ; 
another hits at the same problem in saying “we have 
suggested to publishers of Catholic books that they unite 
to publish a trade journal.” But the most stimulating 
suggestion came in the statement: “I would like to see a 
nationwide Catholic booksellers guild. I think there is 
need for this and for a Catholic book-jobbing set-up 
similar to the American News . . . an organized aposto- 
late of Catholic booksellers.” 

This, to my mind, is the inescapable conclusion that 
leaps to the eye from a reading of the questionnaires. 
If Catholic publishers are not giving the Catholic book- 
seller good service; if cut-rate shops are unethically 
undermining more legitimate stores; if policies of book- 
seller and/or publisher are vague, slipshod—then cer- 
tainly a means of pooling experiences, of coming to a 
corporate agreement. of adopting standard practices, is 
a crying need. 


Some time ago I was talking over the publishing busi- 
ness with a Catholic gentleman who has a high position 
in one of our oldest and most eminent secular publishing 
houses. I flinched when he assured me that some Catholic 
publishers continue various practices that the secular 
book trade outlawed twenty-five or more years ago. This 
was possible mainly because of the existence of the 
American Booksellers Association. A similar Catholic 
association could do wonders to obviate even the possi- 
bility of such complaints as my questionnaire brought 
forward and to show the way towards a more efficient 
distribution of Catholic literature. 

I would like to express my thanks to all who answered 
the questionnaire. I would like again to tell all our 
Catholic publishers that I am not leveling accusations; I 
am simply passing on what some say about them—you 
know, “even your best friends. . . .” If an organized 
apostolate of the whole Catholic book trade is advanced 
somewhat by all the above, then all of us having got 
perhaps a little mad at one another will have been a 
felix culpa. 








Analogy 

“What the Sun, King of Stars, is to our material universe, 
which it illuminates, beautifies, and renders fruitful— 
all that, and much more, is the Holy Mass in the spiritual 


world of souls.” —Mother Butler. 


The sun burning my face as I lie here on the beach in 
August 

Is 93,000,000 miles away. 

Were it hollow 

Like the balloons hawked on Union Square, it could 
contain 1,300,000 earths. 

But of what significance is size? 


On the surface of stagnant water 

The flagella of microscopic chlamydomonas 

Make whiplike movements toward the sun. 

Cicadas fifteen inches underground 

Stir in their sleep, waken 

And scramble up their plastered funnels to the light. 

The wing grows strong, the petal turns, 

The bean sprout thrusts itself upward. 

Children tumble out of doors, 

And the workman in the street lays down his pick to feel 
the sun 

Warm on his bare, brown skin. 


God said, “Let there be light.” 

In Kharkov it is dark. 

Men and women jostle one another in the street 

Or stand huddled in groups beneath electric signs. 

No food can satisfy their hunger, 

No wine nor water quench their thirst. 

Children play thoughtlessly on the stoop of the parish 
church 

Under locked doors and barred windows. 

—This is the land of the living dead. 


A whole country rotting drops away, 

As a leaf cut off from sunlight shrivels and drops 
From the parent plant. 

In Kharkov it is dark, with that opacity 

Which kills the spirit and leaves the flesh alive. 
Murder reversed! 


But somewhere in a foul, rat-ridden cellar, 
Between midnight and morning, 

Among a handful of frightened, kneeling penitents, 
A priest holds up the wafer. 


God said, “This is my body.” 
HELENE MaGARET 
Epigraph 
Whom I most love I never name 
In Valentine blushings of arrow and dove. 
I will not give tavern-praise 
Nor tipple with the blabs of love. 


My secret shall be inner as blood. 

Let artists vociferate their art; 

Nuns wear their circus-clothes for God; 
And newsboy hawk his little heart. 


How the amorous names like ads 
Float along buyable air. 

Lovers, scatter your love; 
Mine’s too my own to share. 


Instead of right name, I cry “sun,” 
“O altitudo,” “cities,” “stars”— 
Coins figured. Flicking each away 

I know what genuine face it bears. 


Knowing, I am most loud when still, 
Most féted when I lag alone; 
Standing, while passion sweats for bread, 
The assessor of permanent stone. 
JOHN FREDERICK Nims 
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Seeing Reds 





AMERICAN COMMUNISM 





By James Oneal and G. A. Werner. 
Ph.D. Dutton. 416p. $5 


Unless forewarned. the reader of this 
book may experience disappointment. 
because it is in reality two books, writ- 
ten in quite different styles. 

The first and longer part consists of 
a reprint of James Oneal’s earlier work. 
first published in 1927, on the first 
seven years of the Communist Party in 
the United States. This section is very 
detailed, at times complicated, but cer- 
tainly a most useful history of the orig- 
in of the American Communist Party 
down to the end of 1926. 

The second and shorter part of the 
book consists of a series of essays by 
Professor Werner, who is a specialist 
in Russian history. Whereas Oneal cov- 
ers seven years (1919-1926) in more 
than half the book, Werner is forced to 
skip over the remaining twenty years 
(1927-1946) in less than half that 
space. As a result, he has to abandon 
the careful presentation of detail and 
the plentiful documentation that make 
the first part so valuable to the serious 
student of history. 

However, for those who know little 
about communism, the second part. be- 
ginning with chapter fourteen. will 
prove the better starting point. For two 
reasons: first, it is less detailed, and 
therefore easier to follow; second. it 
deals with recent events, with which 
the casual reader is more likely to be 
familiar. 

For those who wish to make a more 
complete study of the history of the 
American Communist Party. this re- 
viewer suggests the following proce- 
dure. First, read chapters 1-13 of this 
book. Then take up Eugene Lyons’ Red 
Decade for the period of the ‘thirties. 
Finally, return to chapter fourteen of 
this book for the war and postwar pe- 
riods. Magazines like Plain Talk and 
The New Leader will keep one well 
informed on current developments. 

There are five excellent appendices. 
of which the second contains the fa- 
mous Twenty-One Points of the Com- 
munist International, detailing what is 
demanded of every “loyal” Communist. 
Appendix five draws up a list of “Nazi- 
Communist Parallels” which will en- 
able anyone to explode the myth of 


“Soviet democracy.” 


In this reviewer’s mind, the most val- 
uable part of the book is the chapter on 
“Alternatives,” in which Professor Wer- 
ner emphasizes the necessity of a posi- 
tive approach to the situations out of 
which communism might arise. There 
is great opposition to communism in 
America today, but too much 6f it is 
only negative. It would not stop the 
spread of communism at all if the times 
were hard. Some Catholics, along with 
some non-Catholics. are merely “against 
communism.” They think little, if at all, 
about a sound positive solution to our 
current problems. 

In this chapter the author offers no 
final solution, but suggests several pos- 
sibilities. Students of the encyclicals 
will observe a resemblance between 
some of the author’s suggestions and 
the utterances of the Popes. 

Professor Werner discusses “free en- 
terprise” and finds that besides often 
not being free. it has also not always 
been enterprise. On the other hand, he 
does not recommend socialism. but a 
progressive middle way. Some people 
would call his suggestions socialism, 
but these same critics would also brand 
the Popes as Socialists. This is not the 
way to stop the growth of communism! 
The only real antidote to its virus is a 
progressively sound social policy. 

If you have not read much on com- 
munism, you will not go wrong in be- 
ginning with this book. especially with 
the second part. And if you are already 
well acquainted with the history of the 
American Communist Party, you will 
be pleased with the plentiful references 
and the quotations from original scurces 
that are included in the first part. 

Wittram A. NoLan 


Patterned haste; quiet care 





VESPERS IN VIENNA 





Bv Bruce Marshall. Houghton Mifflin. 
280p. $2.75 





THE GAME COCK 





By Michael McLaverty. Devin-Adair. 
192p. $2.75 
Really. the only common element that 
links these two books is the fact that 
they are by Catholic authors, both of 
whom throughout their work show a 
deep affection for the faith. On almost 
every other count they go their separate 
ways, and Mr. McLaverty, it must be 
averred. goes a better and a farther 
way. 

For the Marshall book is a distinct 
disappointment. First of all, Marshall 
seems to be slipping into a pattern; it 
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is the pat little framework of a worldly 
and an unworldly protagonist engaging 
in rather long conversations, each set- 
ting forth his viewpoint. This was fresh 
and lit with high satire in Father 
Malachy’s Miracle; it was a little more 
obvious, but still warm, in The World, 
the Flesh and Father Smith; it creaks 
at the joints in this story. Second, the 
pattern has crystallized into certain at- 
titudes. such as the constantly recurring 
jibes at the slovenliness of the clergy 
in liturgical functions as seen against 
a background of the intrinsic loveliness 
of the liturgy; even some set phrases 
keep repeating themselves, as when he 
speaks of the human soul “screwed 
down” deep and lonely within our poor 
bodies. 

The story. this time. concerns a bum- 
bling, good-hearted, semi-pagan British 
officer in charge of displaced persons 
in Vienna. and how he is billeted at a 
convent. The Mother Superior and he 
talk over lots of spiritual topics; he 
smuggles her off to Rome, so that she 
can tell the Pope he must speak out to 
the world in simple and unmistakable 
terms. That mission fails, the officer 
gets another and more idiotically con- 
fused job. and the story ends with no 
conclusion save. as I have said, a lot of 
somewhat rambling spiritual reflections 
molded to a pattern. 

Some good things persist, however. 
Mr. Marshall still gives periodic little 
flashes of genuine religious insight. 
And the plight of the DP’s, though 
highly burlesqued in these pages, still 
does manage to impress by its poig- 
nancy. But this is a slight work. Mr. 
Marshall needs, I think, to retire for a 
while and recollect himself before he 
tries another novel. 

In contrast to the impression of haste 
and slip-shodness given by the first 
book. Mr. McLaverty’s collection of 
short stories is imposing in its very 
serene sureness. Here is no slap-dash 
writing. but leisurely and loving pon- 
dering of the Irish scene, especially the 
somewhat grim daily life of the poor. 

Do not be alarmed when you hear 
“grim.” For one thing that is truly 
noteworthy of Irish writers who are 
steeped in the atmosphere of the faith 
is how they can write of the poor and 
their struggles without slipping into 
bitterness. Most of these tales (not all 
—some are lighter) tell of the tragic 
little disappointments of poor children, 
the stubborn and rather silly attach- 
ments of poor old age, of back-break- 
ing toil on the stony acres; but through 
them all runs the splendid realization 
that toil is not de-humanizing. that dis- 
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ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN—Reformer 
$4.00 


By Rev. John Hofer 
Translated by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


A civil jurist who became an ecclesiastical inquisitor, a married man 
who became a Franciscan friar, a diplomat who lacked diplomacy, a 
preacher whose audiences were so vast that he had to preach outdoors, 
a papal emissary who never faltered in his loyalty, a reformer who 
really effected reforms, a crusader who saved Belgrade and thus 
Europe from Turkish invasion: such was St. John Capistran. Father 
Hofer draws an inspiring picture of this last crusader. 








PARADISE HUNTERS $3.00 


By Rev. William T. Kane, S.J. 


The theme of this thought-provoking book is the sad tragedy of our 
Lost Paradise and the feverish efforts of men and women to regain it. 
“We many-minded men disagree about quite a lot of things, but on one 
point we are in general accord, that we all have plenty of troubles, and 
that our management of this world is not an entirely satisfactory job,” 
are Father Kane’s opening words. In a dozen chapters he discusses the 
problems that beset us, and gives us a Christian view of our troubled 
world. 








CHRISTIANITY $2.50 


An Outline of Dogmatic Theology for Laymen 
By Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 


This is an extremely good book for those Catholics who desire a clear- 
cut, mature, and organized expression of their Faith. The reader will 
be struck by its basic simplicity. Definitions are exact but easily 
grasped and well illustrated. The teaching of the Church is accurately 
set forth verbatim or in substance, and the theological explanation, 
while brief, is well knit and informative. 














SLOW DAWNING $3.00 


By Jane Howes 


The story of any conversion is ipso facto interesting, but rarely in the 
whole corpus of convert literature has that story been told more win- 
ningly than in this witty pseudonymous confession of a middle-class 
American woman, well-educated, well-read, mother of many children. 
Her book will serve as a vivid review of the Faith for Catholics, while 
those outside the fold will understand the rational arguments for that 
Faith, and be encouraged to take the author’s way to the Truth. 
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appointments are not crushing, for they 
are all under the loving, if stern, care 
of the Man Above. 

These are tales of mood and atmos- 
phere more than of action. They are 
truly classic in their type. And what 
a glorious eminence they rise to, above 
the coldly photographic eye of the real- 
ists! There is the same keen vision here 
as well, but it is vision geared to a 
heart and a soul—the author’s heart 
and the soul of the faith. 

Harotp C. GarDINER 


Charming son of Virginia 





JEFFERSON: WAR AND PEACE 
1776-1784 





By Marie Kimball. Coward-McCann. 
398p. $6 


This is the second part of the multi- 
volume biography of Thomas Jefferson 
upon which Mrs. Kimball is engaged. 
The first part, Jefferson: The Road to 
Glory, 1743-1776, won high praise. 

It is easy to see why. The author's 
industry in ferreting out unpublished 
manuscript records seems inexhaustible, 
as well as her assiduity in plowing 
through published records, however 
dull. The Jefferson Papers, the Steuben 
Papers, the Dreer Collection, the Gen- 
eral Greene Papers, the Pendleton 
Letters in the Mays Collection, and 
the Coolidge Collection have all been 
searched through in widely separated 
libraries, and published writings have 
been checked against manuscripts. The 
work is one of prodigious scholarship 
in this sense. 

The period of Jefferson’s life pre- 
sented in detail in this volume is not 
particularly exciting. It begins after 
the writing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, covers his two one-year 
terms as Governor of Virginia in 1779- 
1781, his service as a delegate from 
Virginia in the Continental Congress 
from November, 1783, into late spring 
of the next year, and his departure for 
Europe to serve as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary with John Adams and Benja- 
min Franklin. 

What makes the study of these years 
interesting to the student of Jefferson 
is that it marks the end of his pre- 
French period. When he came home 
from France in 1790 he was a partisan 
of the French Revolution. In the years 
that followed he fell more and more 
under the influence of French Deism 
and materialism, especially in the 
form of the writings of Cabanis and 
Destutt de Tracy. Miss Adrienne Koch 
has given us a valuable study of this 
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influence in her little work, The Phi- 
losophy of Thomas Jefferson (1943). 

But here Jefferson is the entirely 
charming son of Virginia ardently 
committed to the American cause. His 
personal graciousness, on which his 
political success must in no small meas- 
ure have depended in later years, shows 
up nowhere so engagingly as in his 
truly motherly concern for the proper 
upbringing of his daughter Martha, 
whom he called Patsy, after the little 
girl had lost her mother. Informed that 
she tended to carelessness in dress, the 
Virginia statesman sent her a discourse 
on the subject which might well be 
enscrolled on the walls of a modern 
dormitory (pp. 322-323). 

Mrs. Kimball takes great pains to 
exonerate Jefferson from the charge 
that he was a complete flop as Gov- 
ernor when the British landed in Vir- 
ginia and roamed at will over a State 
whose defenses would not have done 
credit to a gang of boys playing at 
warfare. In a country where horse- 
breeding was a major art and pastime, 
the Old Dominion could not gather 
more than fifty cavalry to oppose an 
enemy force ten times as large. Gen- 
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eral Nelson even lacked a telescope. As 
for a navy to defend a terrain exposed 
on every side to naval attack via rivers, 
the story is fantastically ludicrous. 
What they had they exposed to easy 
demolition. Jefferson accomplished 
nothing, but Mrs. Kimball contends 
that he could have accomplished noth- 
ing. 

He might at least have learned his 
lesson better. It is true that he pro- 
posed a much stronger executive in the 
form of a strengthened Committee of 
States than the Continental Congress 
saw fit to set up, but he called our 
President ‘“a bad edition of a Polish 
king” and “confessed” that he was “not 
a friend to energetic government.” 

The chapter on the sources and com- 
position of The Notes on Virginia is a 
first-rate contribution. Jefferson ob- 
viously possessed a mind of almost un- 
limited curiosity. On the level of meas- 
uring the antlers of a deer he was 
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as scientific as a modern naturalist, 
He loved America, and he deserves 
great credit for his instinctive concern 
for the “underprivileged,” even when 
they were black. His sympathies and 
interests rather than his intelligence or 
statesmanship have made him a by.- 
word and symbol of all that is good 
and holy in that vague catch-all, “Jef. 
fersonian democracy.” Yet his consti- 
tutionalism and party politics are an- 
other thing altogether, and Mrs. Kim- 
ball shows no great inclination to ex- 
amine him very carefully on these 
counts. But these considerations really 
belong to later volumes, which we 
await with great interest. 
Rosert C. HARTNETT 





THE CULTURAL APPROACH: An- 
other Way in International Relations. 





By Ruth McMurry and Muna Lee. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 280p. $3.50 


The United States has always met with 
a peculiar kind of condescension abroad 
with regard to its native culture. Even 
at the end of World War I, European 
papers were full of caricatures of 
Americans as crude, “materialistic” 
nephews of “Uncle Shylock,” culturally 
numb barbarians looting Europe of its 
art treasures with fistfuls of dollars. 

This stereotype has had a pronounced 
and unfortunate effect on our political 
and diplomatic strength. Foreign na- 
tions, to a very large extent, have felt 
that our dealings and our policies were 
primarily conditioned by pecuniary mo- 
tives. The truly imperial scale of Amer- 
ican relief and reconstruction efforts 
has been overlooked in favor of an im- 
age compounded out of our Hollywood 
“spectacles,” our shrieking tabloids and 
the picture of our Babbitts. Americans, 
themselves, have done little to undo 
these effects, many of them flocking 
abroad to write and paint, complaining 
that we are a nation of philistines. 

With this background in mind the 
authors of this volume have compiled a 
clear, coherent and compact account of 
what other nations have done in imple- 
menting their diplomatic programs 
through government-sponsored cultural- 
relations efforts. They conclude with a 
picture of the vacillating and casual 
policy followed by the United States in 
this respect. When our own efforts are 
compared with the sophisticated, well- 
organized and superbly supported pol- 
icy followed by France, for example, it 
can be clearly seen how remiss we have 
been in this aspect of our international 
relations. 
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What do cultural relations consist 
of? “ A nation’s culture,” declare the 
authors, “is the sum total of its achieve- 
ment, its own expression of its own 
personality; its way of thinking and 
acting.” From this broad definition it 
can easily be seen that a program of 
“cutural relations” would involve this 
country in an active and concerted 
propaganda for its democratic way of 
life. 

It is here that difficulties, much un- 
deremphasized by the authors, arise. 
Recent surveys show that 69 per cent 
of the American people approve of gov- 
ernment spending for the purpose of 
giving “people abroad a full and fair 
picture of American life.” This ap- 
proval shrinks markedly when these 
same people are asked if these efforts 
should include propaganda. Thus, our 
Government is tremendously hampered 
by recalcitrant public opinion, whose 
consent is indispensable, in actually 
setting up such a program. 

We face another and equally formid- 
able obstacle abroad. Many nations, 
particularly those of Eastern Europe, 
are afraid of an open competition of 
ideas which might show up their re- 
gimes in unfavorable contrast with a 
democratic state. They have the power 
of rapidly mobilizing and closely con- 
trolling all means of communication 
within their boundaries. They will 
block such American efforts as are 
made with ruthless determination. On 
September 26, 1946, the American Am- 
bassador in Belgrade was ordered by 
the Yugoslav Government to suspend 
his information service and reading 
room “without delay.” The program 
had apparently become effective there. 
and therefore dangerous to that 
regime. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that a project which entails peaceful 
dissemination of ideas should have con- 
tinuing and widespread public support. 
This book is a necessary first step to- 
ward bringing to the attention of the 
American people the necessity and ur- 
gency of such projects. “Wars,” as the 
UNESCO preamble notes, “are made 
in the minds of men.” Ideas are the 
strongest weapons in the hattle for 
peace, for from them spring the atti- 
tudes and outlooks that may prevent 
war. The strength of the democratic 
order lies in its tolerance of ideas; the 
challenge to its existence can be met 
through an assiduous and honest ex- 
Planation of its procedures and mo- 
tives. If we win the battle of ideas, we 
shall have all victory in our hands. 


R. Ricuarp WouHL 





EVOLUTION AND ETHICS 





By Sir Arthur Keith. Putnam. 240p. $3 


This is a most disappointing book. An 
anthropologist turns ethician or, rather, 
views ethics from the standpoint of 
evolution. His main concern is to com- 
bat the view of certain biologists and 
anthropologists to the effect that a 
scientific standard of ethics can be had 
from a study of evolution—an interest- 
ing thesis. When the book was about 
half completed, the author handed the 
manuscript to an intelligent critic for 
appraisal. His verdict was that Keith 
had not made clear what he meant by 
evolution, that the determinism implied 
in the theory of evolution left no room 
for a justified condemnation of nazi 
behavior. Keith never answers that ade- 
quately because he cannot condemn as 
wrong what is not contrary to his alter- 
nate code of morals. 

In the second part of the book, Sir 
Arthur does attempt to grapple with 
both these difficulties. Evolution “is ap- 
plied to the changes which occur in the 
people of a tribe or nation as they pass. 
generation after generation, on this 
earth through the womb of time”; and 
its purpose is to “maintain and defend 
the life and integrity of the tribe or 
nation to which man belongs.” In the 
last analysis, Keith is a biological mon- 
ist. Man is what he is, both individually 
and socially, by reason of the tribal or 
national genes. But if there is no free- 
dom, there should be no blame; yet 
Sir Arthur sees that he ought to, and 
does, condemn the Nazis. 

Sir Arthur does not believe in a code 
of morals; he believes in codes of mor- 
als. Yet there is one system ut ethics; 
you have ethics and the cosmic code. 
But things are good or bad according 
to either code. The author is sincerely 
concerned with the problem of war, 
which he holds to be contrary to ethics 
but not to the cosmic code. The prob- 
lem posed is the use of naked force or 
might to establish a code or maintain 
the advantage of the tribe or nation. 
Wrongly he outlaws all taking of life 
and use of force as unethical. He fails 
to distinguish—as one of his critics re- 
marked—hbetween just and unjust war 
and killing; hence to him all taking of 
life is ethically wrong. This is his fun- 
damental error, and it issues in the un- 
necessary postulation of a double code. 

Against T. Huxley’s insinuation that 
only under civilization did morals ap- 
pear, he states that, even in the un- 
civilized state, men observed the Ten 
Commandments, practised the ethical 
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law, though the alternative cosmic code 
also obtained. Yet he makes his own 
the unwarranted thesis of Sumner: that 
ethics is the “right way for a given 
people.” The appalling contradiction 
here does not strike him. 

Sir Arthur constitutes himself an ob- 
jective judge not only of evolution but 
of Christianity. I do not question his 
sincerity, but I do question his com- 
petence to judge Christianity and its 
alleged failure. Christianity would be 
a failure if it could not work, not if at 
any given time many—even the ma- 
jority—do not live up to its precepts 
and counsels. Men fail to observe it 
not because they cannot, but because 
they will not use the means of grace. 
The sinfulness of the world cannot be 
comprehended without bringing in the 
fall of man and the absolute need of 
grace. Nor need one be thereby ap- 
palled. It was St. Paul who penned the 
indictment of the pagan world in the 
first two chapters of Romans, but he 
was also the author of those heartening 
words in Romans: “where sin hath 
abounded, grace has’ superabounded.” 
The saints of Dachau prove the second 
part, but they also showed triumphant- 
ly that Christianity is intensely practi- 
cal. What they had in such superabun- 
dance all men have in sufficiency at 
least. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s book should not 
be read, because of its serious errors. 
But no one who does not read it will 
be any the poorer in his grasp of ethics. 

Hucu J. Brater. S.J. 





A PRIVATE HISTORY 





By John Hay. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
6lp. $2 





THE PLACE OF SPLENDOR 





By Jessica Powers. Cosmopolitan Sci- 
ence and Art Service. 98p. $2 





NO SEASON WAITS 





By Leila Jones. The Beechhurst Press. 
Slp. $2.50 
These three slender volumes of poetry 
all speak with authentic poetic skill 
and, in general, with the cadence and 
phrasing of modern poetry. Yet in spite 
of some striking similarities, such as 
their use of modified conventional verse- 
forms and their concern with the sym- 
bolic importance of natural beauty, 
they are basically very different in 
world-view. 

Mr. Hay, grandson of John Hay 
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(who also wrote verse), has perhaps 
the surest touch, the least clouded or 
sentimental phrase and imagery. He 
writes of the war, in which he served, 
most grimly in the title poem, the brief, 
commonplace history of a wounded in- 
fantryman. He is mostly concerned 
with man and nature, and the bond 
between them. If he has gods. they 
would seem to be the forces of nature, 
and yet for him these are symbolic 
of spiritual forces, so that quite often 





his poems reach a powerful spiritual 
passion which lifts them beyond mere 
nature-poetry. “The Town of Fire.” in 
which the sun’s light transfigures the 
drab citizens, might have been con- 
ceived by Traherne or Blake. The 
book’s finest lyric, “The Gull,” has a 
Hopkinsesque quality and a reverence 
for the mysterious in natural beauty 
which gives a genuine, though diffuse. 
religious feeling. 

Jessica Powers, on the other hand. 
looks first at uncreated beauty, and 
then uses the created world to show 
forth dimly what she has seen. A 
Carmelite nun, she writes of the con- 
templative life, of the complete sur- 
render of self-sacrifice, of the love ot 
God which renounces all earthly things 
and seeks only Him. This is poetry's 
most difficult, though its most apposite, 
theme. It is little wonder that this poet 
does not always sustain the high, pen- 
etrating mystical tone of the most ef- 
fective poems. Her work is uneven, 
sometimes becoming trite and trivial in 
its effort to express the inexpressible. 

The best of these poems, however, 
interpret strongly and movingly the 
relation of God and the soul. There 
are fresh intuitions here that make the 
book effective spiritually as well as 
esthetically. The poet’s insistence that 
one must look for God within one’s 
own soul, her illuminating view of the 
power of the Blessed Virgin in “And 
in Her Morning,” her great love for 
Christ’s humility, her understanding of 
the magnitude of His love for men—all 
these are expressed with the same in- 
sight, at once penetrating and _lin- 
guistically adroit, which distinguishes 
the great metaphysical poets. 
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In Leila Jones we find a third at. 
titude toward life. In her work also all 
nature has its deeper meanings (man 
is “shaped to so cruciform a plan”), 
and she too at times shows a resem. 
blance to Hopkins, especially in the 
excellent short poem “The Uninvited,” 
about the unwanted. malodorous skunk 
and his place in God's creation. In 
general, however. her viewpoint is less 
fresh, her imagery and wording more 
conventional, more banal than those of 
the other two poets. She is frequently 
sentimental and emotional in her at. 
tempt to proclaim her faith in an in. 
completely realized universe. 

JosePpHINE NicHoOLits HucuHes 





STOP ANNOYING YOUR CHILDREN 





By W. W. Bauer. Bobbs-Merrill. 272p, 


$+) 


ut 
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Dr. Bauer's work is full of good sense, 
good humor and charm. It is easily 
readable and, in spite of its title, does 
not demand of parents that they be 
both saints and skilled scientists; nor 
does it insist that our dear little cherubs 
can do no wreng and ought never, 
never to be punished for their behavior. 
A series of cartoons which enlivens 
the text will make any parent smile 
and some guffaw. 

There are enough “case _ histories” 
and anecdotes to illustrate the author’s 
points and, as he is the father of three 
children himself in addition to being 
a doctor of medicine and an authority 
on child guidance, his book, which 
steers the middle road between parental 
tyranny and child self-expression, is 
worth any parent’s time. 

Dr. Bauer covers not only the new 
baby—that most ego-centered of God’s 
creatures—but gives sound counsel 
about older children and adolescents. 

It is his thesis, now familiar enough, 
that most of what we call child delin- 
quency is parental delinquency, and 
this reviewer agrees with him; though 
whether Dr. Bauer—who is evidently a 
Protestant church member—has given 
up the doctrine of original sin along 
with some of his confréres, it is hard 
to discover. 

There are especially neat, simply 
written summaries of what psycholog: 
ists have learned regarding what makes 
Junior steal or lie, excellent counsel 
on how to punish a child, and a 
uncensored final chapter by the author’ 
daughter, aged thirteen. There is 3 
bibliography for those who would read 
farther. 
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PROFESSOR IRWIN EDMAN, IN 
his book Fountainheads of Freedom— 
written in collaboration with Herbert 
Schneider—gives short shrift to what 
he calls “Intimations of Democracy in 
the Christian Tradition.” In the three 
hundred pages of confirmatory texts 
which he cites, he allots three pages 
and a half to the Gospels, three to St. 
Paul and a half page to St. James. He 
does not mention Augustine except 
cursorily and almost contemptuously. 
Aquinas comes im briefly. He was “not 
generally regarded as a revolutionary” 
(which is, of course, simply not true) ; 
and Ernest Barker is quoted, in a 
quaint reversal of the clock, as saying 
“in St. Thomas one finds something of 
the tenets of John Locke.” John of Sal- 
isbury and Marsilio of Padua represent 
the Middle Ages; Bellarmine and Sua- 
rez do not rate mention. 

Now all this is not to 
aging book or to rebuke a bookman, 
but to concretize a prevalent atti- 
tude: namely, that one would vainly 
look to Catholic thinkers for any valid 
ideas on liberty or freedom. 

Yet the Epistle for the thirteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost is another of 
Paul’s passionate pleas for freedom. 
Dr. Irwin notes the irony that “Paul of 
Tarsus, in many ways an uncompromis- 
ing fanatic . . . the most narrow of 
men, should have been the influential 
exponent of the idea of the brotherhood 
of man.” Paul, the Professor reveals, 
“was a Greek in education” and into 
the idea of brotherhood he incorporated 
“a mystical note that he owed not so 
much to his Jewish heritage as to his 
Greek environment.” In that snarl of 
loose writing and simple inaccuracy, 
the one shining word is “uncompromis- 
ing.” That Paul certainly was. 

The occasion of his letter was the 
schism among his beloved Galatians 
caused by those vexatious doctrinaires, 
the Judaizers. who contended that even 
converts were still under the burden of 
the Old Law. Paul had always preached 
the liberty of the sons of God, and now 
he writes an epistle which is one of the 
finest outpourings of the human spirit. 
It is stern, tender, passionate, plain- 
tive: Father Prat remarks his “incor- 
rect, breathless phrases, bending under 
their weight of ideas.” The Law, Paul 
says, was supplanted by the living 
Lord; the law was a temporary stop- 
gap in man’s religious experience: 


Christ is the truth (John 14:6) and He 
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has said “The truth shall make you 
free” (John 8:32). 

Paul was an exponent of liberty, not 
of libertarianism. He did not look on 
religion as a choice of temperament; he 
knew that Christ would not leave us 
hundreds of sects so that the individual 
might shop around and find one suit- 
able to his personality. Gethsemane and 
Calvary show us a Man desperately in 
earnest about His message, and to Paul 
the road to God was as unwavering as 
the Via Dolorosa; it was impossible, in 
the nature of things, that one road 
should be as good as another. To him 
the tree of theology grew as straight as 
the Cross; it did not ramify into many 
branches from any of which, as from 
the limbs of Zachaeus’s sycamore, man 
might apprehend and achieve Christ. 
And the Church is just as uncompro- 
mising. 

“Indeed it is one of the most popular 
charges . . . that she is ‘incorrigible,’ ” 
Newman wrote; “change she cannot, if 
we listen to St. Athanasius or St. Leo; 
change she never will, if we believe the 
controversialist or alarmist of the pres- 
ent day.” Paul had anathematized even 
an angel who would preach a gospel 
different from his (Gal. 1:8). So we, 
too, with great tolerance, hating big- 
otry, cooperating to the full, socially, 
economically and civically, must never 
dim or dilute the dogmas for which 
Christ lived and died. 

WituiaM A. Donacuy., S.J. 
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GREEN FOR DANGER. All the fa- 
miliar trappings of detective novels are 
present in this British import. Each of 
a closely-linked group of mutually an- 
tagonistic suspects harbors a guilty se- 
cret which might provide a motive for 
two exotically-conceived murders in a 
wartime hospital. The gradually un- 
folding action casts the weight of sus- 
picion from one character to another 
until finally a reconstruction of the first 
crime traps the culprit into self-revela- 
tion. Adherence to this artificial for- 
mula makes for a slow pace and de- 
tracts from the suspense in a film 
which, however, has other claims to dis- 
tinction. Careful production, literate 
dialog, superior acting and. most of 
all, an engaging detective in the person 
of a shambling, baldish and egocentric 
Scotland Yard inspector are reason 
enough for a mild, general recommend- 
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ation. Alastair Sim is the sleuth; ang 
Trevor Howard, Sally Gray, Leo Genp 
and Rosamund John are prominent 
among the suspects. (Eagle-Lion) 


SOMETHING IN THE WIND. Scrap. 
ing the bottom of the barrel for a fresh 
twist to her patented singing Cinder. 
ella story, Deanna Durbin’s scenarists 
have come up with a not very palatable 
one which has the disk-jockey heroine 
meet her millionaire when he mistaken. 
ly assumes an affair between her and 
a relative whose will he is executing, 
and attempts to buy her off. His gu. 
perior attitude so infuriates the gir] 
that she decides to teach him a lesson 
by pretending to be the gold-digger he 
thinks her. Somehow true love emerges 
out of this man-made tangle, and some. 
how too, thanks to a disarming tongue. 
in-cheek attitude, the picture is bright. 
er and more amusing than a synposis 
would indicate. Miss Durbin delivers 
some sprightly new songs with more 
than her accustomed style, and man. 
ages to hold her own in an operatic 
duet with Jan Peerce. John Dall is the 
stuffy hero, and Donald O’Connor is 
enormously helpful with his deft per. 
formance of two genuinely comic rou 
tines. Adults seeking light entertain. 
ment could do much worse. (Universal: 
International ) 


DESERT FURY. To keep her daughter 
and herself from starving in the gutter, 
the poor, tubercular widow of a boot: 
legger goes to Nevada and opens a 
gambling emporium. Within a few 
years she makes herself virtual boss of 
the town and is obviously rolling in 
money. This perverted tribute to Amen: 
can enterprise is only the background 
for a lurid tale of political corruption, 
gangland skulduggery, small-town snob- 
bery, maternal domineering and filial 
revolt. of sacred and profane love, cli- 
maxed by a wild Western chase (in 
automobiles for a modern note) to res 
cue the willful heroine from death ot 
worse. The dialog is of the cryptic 
variety, designed to indicate several 
layers of meaning but mostly suggest 
ing nothing but over-exposure to Hem 
ingway; and the performances by Liz 
beth Scott, John Hodiak, Burt Lancas 
ter and Mary Astor range from ade 
quate to terrible in inverse order. Tech 
nicolor photography of the magnificent 
mesa country only accentuates the hol: 
lowness of this violent, adu/t mele 
drama. (Paramount) 


DOWN TO EARTH. Technicolor is # 
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cal in which Rita Hayworth sings and 
dances and never looked lovelier; 
Larry Parks displays an adequate bari- 
tone without the aid of Al Jolson’s ton- 
sls; and Mark Platt, who is an ex- 
traordinarily talented dancer, has very 
litle opportunity to prove it. Aside 
from this, there is an abysmally silly 
plot which mixes equal parts of Greek 
mythology, the heavenly Mr. Jordan of 
an earlier Columbia fantasy, and 
Broadway and underworld atmosphere; 
and runs the gamut from slapstick to 
bathos. Some of the production num- 
bers are quite inexcusably vulgar and 
suggestive. Whoever booked this into 
Radio City Music Hall must be slip- 
ping. (Columbia) Mora WaLsH 
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KINGDOM OF THE BLIND, the final 
production of the summer festival of 
drama at Catholic University, marks 
Frank Ford, the author, as a playwright 
of promise. If that is faint praise, with 
a definite odor of cliché, I hasten to 
add that he is also a playwright of 
courage, gifted with what Shakespeare 
once called strong imagination. His 
Kingdom of the Blind, which chal- 
lenges the most prevalent of modern 
fallacies, the infallibility of science, is 
itself modern in orientation and mood. 
The meat of the play is a clash of 
science and religion, and science gets 
the worst of it; but the author does not 
attempt to refute twentieth-century pos- 
tulates with beliefs drawn from the ex- 
perience of the first century. His ap- 
proach is as contemporary as atomic 
research. 

The central character is a young 
woman stricken with a strange malady. 
A family doctor would describe her 
condition as a nervous breakdown, 
while a psychiatrist would call it some 
kind of dementia, probably praecox. In 
scriptural times people would have said 
“she has a devil.” Diabolical possession 
is a belief that modernists are always 
eager to attack, and too few Catholics 
have the stomach to defend. Mr. Ford 
is not one of the faint-hearted. Kingdom 
of the Blind, as if paraphrasing Ham- 
let, boldly asserts that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than come 
within the knowledge of science or the 
solutions it offers. 

The heroine is possessed by a potent 
and clairvoyant devil. In her ravings 


she puts the finger on other characters, 
compelling them to expose hidden 
guilts, in the Freudian term. The Chris- 
tian and better word for Freudian guilt 
is sin. All the characters are sharply 
chiseled—the distinguishing mark of 
dramatic talent; but the acting is not 
nearly so competent as the writing. 
Some performances, however, rate spe- 
cial mention. James Waring and Joan 
O’Byrne, the father and mother of the 
leading character; Don Rodden, the 
psychiatrist; and John Easley, the 
priest, could hardly be better if they 
were playing for Broadway money. 
Phyllis Berl, the possessed, interprets 
a difficult role with the sure touch of 
an experienced actress. 

John Baird directed, and made a 
smooth job of it, assisted by Dr. Joseph- 
ine McGarry Callan; and Martin Fal- 
lon designed the set, which, like the 
direction, is of professional caliber and 
forms an imaginative background for 
the action. 

Here is a story that keeps one in 
suspense until the last five minutes, 
when there is a letdown in the final 
scene. The ending is logical but dra- 
matically unconvincing. The play dem- 
onstrates the inadequacy of science, but 
is less successful in driving home the 
efficacy of -faith. Along the way it is 
humorous, earthy and realistic; and I 
am afraid some rather purblind censor- 
ship would be inclined to put it on the 
B list. Nevertheless it is morally satis- 
fying as well as exciting drama. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY, RATHER 
than the humdrum, predominated in the 
week’s news. . . . People were letting 
things get out of hand. ... For years, 
an Albany, N. Y., citizen had slept on 
a bed higher than the adjacent window 
sill, without ever rolling out through 
the window. Last week, he rolled out 
the window. . . . Every night, for dec- 
ades, a New Jersey man had put his 
head out of his bedroom window to see 
a large clock down the block. During 
all those years he had never leaned out 
too far. Last week he leaned out too 
far.... The gentlemen, though bruised, 
were not badly hurt. . . . There was too 
much leaning during the week. .. . In 
Oklahoma City a youth began leaning 
against a lamp-post just as a short cir- 
cuit in the wiring started melting the 


anchor bolts. The metal post, followed 
by the youth, crashed into the street. 
Upon regaining consciousness, the youth 
cried out: “I didn’t do it. I was just 
waiting for a bus.” . . . Also waiting 
for a bus was a citizen in Wisconsin. 
While waiting, he leaned against the 
door of a bank which, despite the late 
hour, was not locked. The door, accom- 
panied by the citizen, moved backward 
into the bank, the movement setting off 
a burglar alarm. The citizen had some 
trouble explaining the situation to the 
six policemen who sped to the scene. 
The week’s happenings swirling in an 
air-minded age, begot unprecedented 
behavior patterns. .. . As a pilot flew 
his private plane over Nevada, he ex- 
perienced the pangs of thirst. Setting 
his plane down in the main street of a 
town, he quaffed some beer, rose again 
into the air, fluttered off. An hour later, 
he fluttered back for more beer, was 
arrested for blocking traffic. . . . New 
defense techniques against nuisances in 
the air sprang into being. .. . In Ne- 
braska a fisherman, annoyed by a DDT- 
spraying plane which flew low over the 
spot where he was fishing, brought the 
plane down by heaving a can of beer 
into its propeller. . . . New defenses 
against nuisances on the ground were 
also evolved. . . . In New Jersey a traf- 
fic policeman tagged a freight train for 
parking too long on a crossing. The 
accusation on the ticket read: “Illegal 
parking.” 


Out-of-the-ordinary items emerged in all 
sectors of the news. . . . A Midwest 
chemist revealed that the chemicals in 
the human body, not long ago valued 
at ninety-eight cents, are in today’s in- 
flationary market worth $31.04... . 
Referring to one chemical present in 
the body, the chemist said: “Calcium 
phosphate used to go begging. It now 
retails for five dollars a pound.” ... 
$31.04 may be the value of the chemi- 
cals in the body, but it is definitely not 
the value of the body. . . . Just as a 
smile is more than the movement of 
lips or the gleam of teeth; just as 
speech is more than sound waves: the 
human body is something incompara- 
bly greater than the chemicals it con- 
tains. . . . The acorn is not just this 
and that chemical. . . . It is the seed 
of the stately oak. . .. The human body 
is the seed, the promise, of the glorified 
body. . . . Essentially united to the hu- 
man body, vivifying it, is that priceless 
being—the immortal human soul. .. . 
The human body will share in the glory 
of the human soul. : 
JoHn A. Toomey 
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Michigan Community 
Property Law 

Epiror: In the July 19. 1947 issue of 
America there appeared a remark by 
Father Wilfrid Parsons in his “Wash- 
ington Front” column to the effect that 
the recently enacted Michigan Com- 
munity Property Law was “rigged. 
however, in such a way that the saving 
for those with incomes from $2,000 to 
$2.900 will be zero; for those with in- 
comes from $3,000 to $3,900 it will be 
just nineteen dollars; while the savings 
for those with incomes of $30.000 will 
be $3,752.” 

When I say that the objectionable 
statement |was| made [that the law] 
was “rigged.” I am not quoting out of 
context. because this was cited as one 
instance of several legislative enact- 
ments in recent weeks passed to the 
detriment of the low-income group. 

The law under discussion was not 
“rigged.” and the statement is wrong 
in any part and its entirety. The State 
of Michigan cannot rewrite Federal in- 
come-tax law. What Michigan enacted 
was a departure from the English com- 
mon-law concept that what a husband 
earns is his, and only his. to the con- 
cept of the law inherited from French 
and Spanish colonizers that what a 
husband earns is half his and half his 
wife’s. If, thus, legal recognition is 
given in Michigan, or any other com- 
munity-property State, to the fact that 
the husband enjoys legal title to only 
one-half of his earnings rather than to 
the whole, the Federal statutes recog- 
nize such an enforceable law. with the 
result that each spouse reports one-half 
of the income on separate returns, 
rather than reporting all on one return. 
Since the first $2.000 of surtax income 
carries an effective rate of 19 per cent, 
it makes no difference how a surtax in- 
come of $2,000 is split. because the ef- 
fective tax can be no lower than 19 per 
cent: hence. no tax benefits. 

For those who cannot follow the im- 
port of the above explanation and illus- 
tration (and income taxes are always 
annoyingly difficult of simple and brief 
explanation), let me assure them that, 
as a Certified Public Accountant prac- 
tising in the State of Michigan as a 
partner of an above-average-size firm, 
and perférce having to study the Michi- 


gan Community Property Law and 


check the operation of community prop- 
erty in other States having such a legal 
system. for applicable interpretations 
and precedents, I can find no basis for 
claiming “rigging.” It would be just as 
fallacious to assert that penicillin had 
been “rigged” to be of no value to a 
healthy person. I can think of only one 
way in which the State of Michigan 
could reduce Federal taxes for the 
group receiving no benefit from the 
community-property law; that way 
would be to assess additional State 
taxes to this group, with the disastrous 
effect of obtaining only a small frac- 
tion of the State tax in reduction of its 
Federal income tax. 
Detroit. Mich. A. T. STAEGER 

Correction ; 

Eprror: In the “Dublin letter” (AMeER- 
ica. August 9) Miss O’Brennan says 
that the Central Catholic Library was 
founded after the Eucharistic Congress 
of 1932. I remember dropping in to 
read at the Central Catholic Library in 
Dublin, then housed in Hawkins Street. 
in 1924. There comes to mind a rumor 
that the Hawkins Street building 
burned down some time later. making 
it necessary to move the collection to 
new quarters. Since Miss O’Brennan 
writes of the silver jubilee of the li- 
brary. probably it is the new establish- 
ment she has in mind when speaking 
of the year 1932. 

Cnyar.es KEENAN. S.J. 
New York. N. Y. 


The landlord protests 

Eprror: In the July 19 issue I read. 
under “Comment on the Week,” the 
item about “Rents and the Consumer.” 
It looks as though. like many other 
papers. you don’t like landlords. 

You mention the raises in rent for 
“hardship” cases. Did you ever try to 
apply for a raise in rents to OPA? I 
have. and until very recently had no 
relief at all. For one apartment I had 
reduced the rent to a ridiculously low 
figure, just to help a widow who was in 
difficulty. When a family with a good 
income moved into the apartment, I 
was not able to get the original rent 
again, until about three months ago. 
Still my expenses and cost of living 
increased—a good deal more than 15 


per cent. 
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With our expenses so high and wages 
higher than before the war, how can 
you say that a fifteen-per-cent increase 
is inflationary. or unfair to tenants? 

The law as it is remains unfair and 
unjust, not to tenants but to thousands 
of small landlords like myself. The re. 
mark about “prevailing psychology 
among the genus landlord”—is that not 
discriminating against a class of citi. 
zens? 

I had 100-per-cent rentals before the 
war, so where are my increased profits 
from that source? Why should I, and 
thousands like me, be held down be. 
cause a few landlords would be up. 
reasonable if controls were lifted? Re. 
member that tenants are not so gener. 
ous, either. 

I was surprised at the end of the 
article when you admitted that land- 
lords are decent people, at least the 
majority of them. I was beginning to 
suspect that we were a lower order of 
beings. Please explain to me why all 
the discrimination against landlords, 
especially by a Catholic magazine of 
AMERICA’s standing. 

San José, Calif. F. L. Woop 


(/t must be admitted, as we have said 
on several occasions, that inequities 
exist under rent-control legislation and 
that solutions are often delayed, due to 
administrative procedure. Any restric- 
tive legislation may occasion such in- 
equities. However, in the case of rents, 
tenants are in a much less favored posi- 
tion than the average landlord, even 
under the law. Some protection is there- 
fore necessary so long as present con- 
ditions endure. Certain aspects of the 
problem are discussed editorially in this 
issue. Epitor.) 


Papal teaching and ADA 
Epiror: The Holy Father’s recent let- 
ter to the Semaines Sociales de France | 
appealed to Catholics to use “all their 
energies to restore to the social doc 
trine of the Church its maximum eff- 
ciency and its maximum results.” Such 
an objective can be achieved only by a 
more widespread dissemination of that 
doctrine among Catholics, by courage- 
ous implementation thereof, and by 
Catholic cooperation with other men of 
good will in economic, social, and po 
litical programs based on sound prit- 
ciples. 

The present program of the Ameri 
cans for Democratic Action is in line 
with Catholic social teaching. It would 
be interesting to know what part Cath- 
olics have played in formulating its 
program. 

Doris GANNON DurFFY 

New York. N. Y. 
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